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WE TENNESSEE 


OF TENNESSEE 


PROCLAMATION 


BY THE GOVERNOR 


WHEREAS, The welfare of individuals, the welfare of the State 
of Tennessee, and the welfare of our nation all depend upon a sound educa - 
tional program; and 


WHEREAS, The educational program of this state and nation is 
determined basically by the degree of public interest; and 


WHEREAS, Every opportunity should be grasped for gaining a 
better understanding of the achievements and the goals of our system of 
ducation: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, BUFORD ELLINGTON, as Governor of 
the State of Tennessee, do hereby proclaim the week of November 8-14, 1959, 


EDUCATION WEEK IN TENNESSEE 


nd do earnestly request all citizens and organizations to better acquaint 
themselves with the achievements, programs, and problems of the schools 
pf Tennessee. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the State 
of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, this 
twenty-ninth day of September, 1959. 
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Why Teach for Creativity? © Education for World Citizenship 


Space-Literate Teachers © Juvenile Delinquency ¢ Our "Margin of Luxury" 











— more than 16,000,000 now in use! 


Schools all across the country are finding American Seat- 
ing folding chairs the answer to their seating problems 
in music rooms, student-activity rooms, conference 
rooms, administration and health suites, cafeterias, 
libraries, multipurpose rooms, and auditoriums. 
Available in five popular seat styles—spring-arch, 
upholstered, vinyl-covered-steel, shaped-steel, and birch- 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Sec. Ave., No., Nashville 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 


plywood— American Seating folding chairs are comfort- 
able, safe, and are made to withstand years of hard use. 

Accessories include detachable tablet-arms, armrests, 
clamps for sectional grouping, wheel and locking devices, 
and a variety of handy storage trucks. Independent- 
fold seats are also available. 

Why not ask about American Seating all-purpose, 
tubular-steel folding chairs for your school? Full details 


are yours for the writing. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
Broadway at Jackson, Knoxville 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
Twelfth and Carter, Chattanooga 
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HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES’ 


New Comprehensive Major Medical Plan 


Provides more complete coverage and greater benefits than any other 
policy available to Tennessee Teachers. 


Note these advantages: 














HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 
100% of first Surgical Schedule $100 Ded. then 
$500 then ..- Excess Applied 80% of Covered 
80% ... to Medical Expenses 
































80% of expenses up to $10,000.00 or 


3 years for each sickness or accident 











TOTAL EXPENSE H.M. PAYS 
COMMON Hospital Board and Room 
8 Days @ $20.00 .............$160.00 $160.00 
HOSPITAL Miscellaneous Hospital Charges ...... 140.00 140.00 
Appendectomy Operation Fee ...... 150.00 150.00 
CONFINEMENT Anesthetist Fee ................... 25.00 25.00 
«cece, Total Expense $475.00 Total paid $475.00 
such as appendicitis: touted guns Gani 
Hospital Board and Room 
MORE SERIOUS 30 Days @ $20.00 ........... $ 600.00 $ 580.00 
ILLNESS Miscellaneous Hospital Charges .... 250.00 200.00 
Surgical Fees* ................... @F5BB 375.00 
Registered Nurses Fees ............ 140.00 112.00 
H A 
SUC s EXPENSES NOT IN HOSPITAL 
CANCER: Drugs and Medicines at home ...... 200.00 160.00 
* Post Operative Medical Care ....... 100.00 80.00 
$1765.00 $1507.00 


*Excess applied to $100.00 
Deductible of Medical 


Insured Pays $258.00 


Contact your Horace Mann Representative 


W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart Joe L. Skelton Basil G. Snider 
321 Seventh Avenue, North P. O. Box 1143 P. O. Box 88 Atwood 
Nashville Chattanooga Old Hickory NOrth 2-2981 
ALpine 4-3950 VErnon 1-1676 THornwall 7-2773 


Sponsored by the Tennessee Education Association. 
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SUBSCRIBE TODAY— 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL NEWS 


Factual-Objective 


A board of Southern educators and 
editors established Southern Education 
Reporting Service in 1954 to provide 
accurate, unbiased information to edu- 
cators, public officials and interested 
lay citizens on developments resulting 
from the U. 8. Supreme Court decision 
dealing with segregation in public 
schools. 


Since then SERS, a non-profit organ- 
ization with headquarters in Nashville, 
Tenn., has published Southern School 
News, a 16-page once-a-month publi- 
cation which carries complete, factual 
and objective reports from the 17 
southern and border states and the 
District of Columbia. These reports 
are written by correspondents chosen 
from among newspapermen for their 
thorough knowledge of the school situa- 
tion in their respective states. Tennes- 
see correspondents for Southern School 
News are Tom Flake, staff writer, the 
Nashville Banner; and Garry Fuller- 
ton, Education Editor, the Nashville 
Tennessean. 


Six Tennessee educators and editors 
are members of the 13-member SERS 
Board of Directors: Frank R. Ahlgren, 
editor, the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, who is SERS Board Chairman; 
Dr. Harvie Branscomb, chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University; Coleman A. 
Harwell, vice-president & editor, the 








- GOUTHERN SCHOOL NEWS =~ 


{Ilaif Dozen Districts To | Dallas Petition Declined; 
becere The Fit | New Orleans, Atlanta Get 
p ? . Time Limit Set On Plans 
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House Committee Drops Part Three 
Injunction Power From Rights Bill 
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Charles Moss, vice-president & execu- 
tive editor, The Nashville Banner; and 
Dean George N. Redd, Fisk University. 

Keep up with segregation-desegrega- 
tion developments by sending in your 
subscription today. Subscription rates 
are $2 a year (12 issues) ; semi-bulk, 
$1.75 each for five or more sent to dif- 
ferent addresses; and $1.50 each for 
bulk subscriptions of five or more sent 
to the same address. 


Clip and return: 


2 
| Southern Education Reporting Service| 
; Box 6156 Acklen Station, 
| Nashville, Tennessee 


| 
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Nashville Tennessean; Dr. Henry Hill, 1 $2 payment enclosed [] Send bill 
president, George Peabody College; Dieinuiethindpaenidnnidaaieeiileneamaimimae -: 
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The Tennessee Teacher is published monthly 
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Our cover this month captures a moment 
parents throughout the country may ob- 
serve as they visit schools in action during 
American Education Week, November 8-14. 
Note the Proclamation point on the im- 
portance of public interest. 

Beyond the externals that may be shown 
during a short visit, however, is the con- 
tinuing process of vital concern to the 
teacher leading students to new discovery 
and achievement. A distinguished panel 
express some stimulating thoughts on ‘““Why 
Teach for Creativity?” Creativity by a 
group or individual is the ultimate goal 
of learning, as Frances Brandon, a third 
grade teacher, illustrates. The best way, 
she says, to culminate a unit of study “is 
in drama, for drama includes everything— 
everything creative and artistic.” (Pages 
6, 9.) Photograph by Max Tharpe 


























ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Hav-a-banana-bunny! 


Good eating... good for you...thatsa banana! But a fungus growth that attacks banana plants 
threatened the economy of banana production. Old-fashioned sprays were cumbersome to apply 
and expensive. Then Esso Research developed a special oil mist that ends 

this fungus growth easily and economically. People eat better... cars 


run better.... because ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 











EDITORIAL 


Our “Margin of Luxury”’ 


Tue Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance of the National Education Association says 
that opinions differ on what we would have to spend 
to obtain high quality schools. At one extreme, 
opinion asserts that of course better schools, as other 
better things, cost more money. At the other extreme, 
opinion claims that ‘“‘we cannot for any amount of 
money buy a better education for our youth.” 

Perhaps we should have a look at a few facts con- 
cerning the relative standing of the states in edu- 
cational achievements, and also a look at the money 
spent on education in the several states. There are 
many ways to measure the rankings of the states. 
Here are a few: 

1. The average person in the United States twenty 
five years of age and over had completed 9.3 years 
of schooling in 1950. In Utah the average was 12 
years of schooling, while in Tennessee it was only 8.4 
years. Tennessee ranked forty-third among the states 
in this regard. There were seven states below Ten- 
nessee and all were Southern states. 

2. Eleven per cent of the population of the United 
States twenty-five years of age or older had less than 
five years of schooling. The top state was Iowa with 
3.9 per cent, while Tennessee had 18.3 per cent. We 
ranked forty-second. All of the eight states below 
were Southern states except Hawaii. 

3. Utah had a high of 48.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion twenty-five years of age and older with at least 
four years of high school. The United States average 
was 33.3 per cent. Tennessee had 24.3 per cent, rank- 
ing forty-second in this comparison. All of the eight 
states below Tennessee were Southern states. 

4. California with 8.1 per cent ranked highest in 
the number of people twenty-five and older with 
four years or more of college. The United States 
average was six per cent. The Tennessee average 
was 4.1 per cent. We ranked forty-sixth in_ this 
comparison, the four states below Tennessee all being 
Southern states. 

5. In the per cent of selective service registrants 
disqualified by the mental test including those who 
failed the physical as well as the mental test in 1957, 
Montana had a low of 3.5 per cent. The United 
States average was 18.9 per cent. Tennessee had 28.9 
per cent, ranking fortieth. All the nine states below 
Tennessee were Southern states. 

Now let us look at a few facts concerning the 
money spent on education in the states. There are 
many ways to measure the amount of money states 
spend on education. Here are three: 

l. The highest average salary of classroom teachers 
Mm public schools in 1958-59 was in Alaska where the 
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estimated average salary was $6400. The United 
States average was $4775. Tennessee had an average 
salary of $3475, ranking forty-third. The eight states 
below Tennessee all were Southern states except 
North Dakota. Tennessee also ranked forty-third in 
estimated average salary of instructional staff in public 
schools in 1958-59. 

2. One of the best comparisons on expenditure 
for education is on the amount spent per pupil in 
ADA for current expenditure. In 1958-59, New York 
ranked number one with $535 spent per pupil. The 
United States average was $340. Tennessee spent 
$205, ranking forty-seventh. The three states below 
Tennessee were Southern states. 

3. The ranking of states in the public school 
revenue from state and local sources as a pet cent of 
personal income payments in 1957-58 saw Washing- 
ton state at the top with 5.4 per cent. The United 
States average was 3.3 per cent. Tennessee had three 
per cent, ranking fortieth among the states. All 
Southern states ranked above Tennessee. 

These facts indicate that there is a direct relation 
between the rankings of the states and the amount of 
money spent on education in those states. —The Com- 
mittee on Tax Education referred to above says, “The 
evidence now available as to the relationship of level 
of per-pupil expenditure to the quality of education 
found in a school system is neither final nor com- 
plete. It is, however, highly significant.” 

While money does not mean everything and there 
are many improvements which could and should be 
made in education that do not cost money, it is evi- 
dent that we need to spend more money on educa- 
tion in Tennessee. 

Can America afford better schools? Can Tennessee 
afford them? It is mostly a matter of values. We 
usually can have what we want most. Walter Lipp- 
man, famous columnist and a member of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, said: 

“We are quite rich enough to defend ourselves, 
whatever the cost. We must now learn that we are 
quite rich enough to educate ourselves as we need 
to be educated. 

“There is an enormous margin of luxury in this 
country against which we can draw for our vital 
needs. We take that for granted when we think of 
the national defense. From the tragedies and the 
bitter experience of being involved in wars for which 
we were inadequately prepared, we have acquired the 
will to defend ourselves. . . . 

“In education we have not yet acquired that kind 
of will. But we need to acquire it, and we have no 


time to lose.” —F. E. B. 
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Why Teach for Creativity? 


Probing the limits to which a man might achieve, Leo- 





nardo da Vinci represented him with outstretched limbs 
bounded by the golden mean circle and rectangle indi- 
cating the limits of his comprehension. Using the head 
of Da Vinci’s man with the atom group signifying 

the limits of present knowledge, Charles Young 

here represents the key to the door of 

creativity. This article explores the 

role of teachers in fostering the 

creative power of their 


students. 
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“The real criterion for the judgment of the creativity of teaching is the extent 


to which it releases human potentialities for constructive and original endeavor.” 


Creativity was the subject of a panel discussion in the Nashville 
City Schools in-service training program. Dr. Henry Hill, president 
of Peabody College, served as moderator for both the presentor and 
reactor panels. Members of the presentor panel were Mrs. John K. 
Benton, editorial associate, Methodist Board of Education; Dr. Francis 
H. Deter, chief of psychological services at the Veterans Hospital in 
Murfreesboro; Edwin Hunt, Nashville attorney; Victor Johnson, Jr., 
president of Aladdin Industries; Dr. Joseph Ray, director of manage- 
ment development programs for Genesco. Members of the reactor 
panel were Dr. Harold Drummond, professor of education, Peabody 
College; Vernon Sharp, investment banker and insurance executive; 
John Sloan, president of Cain-Sloan Company; and Dr. Stephen J. 
Wright, president of Fisk University. Our adapted version of the 
discussion is published with their permission and assistance. 


Dr. Hill: Creative teaching seeks 


to build an individual, but is not 
the only thing that need be in- 
cluded in the school’s program. 
Max Lerner defines creative teach- 
ing as “meaningful stretching on 
the part of teacher and student.” 
Elsewhere he says that “the ideal 
is to give an equal chance to 
unequal people.” The “American 
dream,” says James Truslow 
Adams, in The Epic of America, 
is “a dream of a social order in 
which each man and each woman 
shall be able to attain to the full- 
est stature of which they are 
innately capable.” 


Mrs. Benton: I’d like to start with 


a statement by Mark Van Doren 
especially related to teaching: 
“The excitement of learning who 
we are and what our minds can 
do has no parallel in life and the 
teacher is the one who helps this 
miracle emerge. He does so by 
always making sure that his stu- 
dents keep their attention on es- 
sential things: the essential 
questions of course, rather than 
the essential answers since there 
will never be any answers of that 
sort. The questions are the things; 
and they can never be exhausted; 
the student can live with them 
till he dies; they will not wear out 
with use.” 


aa 


at “College Teaching As a Career,’ Washing- 


. C.: American Council on Education, 1959, 
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Dr. Deter: 


Perhaps a few basic 
considerations will help to struc- 
ture our problem. The _ real 
criterion for the judgment of the 
creativity of teaching is the ex- 
tent to which it releases human 
potentialities for constructive and 
original endeavor. I do not agree 
with those who contend that 
creativity in education is too 
nebulous to be studied. I do be- 
lieve the variables it involves are 
tangible enough to be understood. 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, eminent 
American psychologist, believes 
that creative acts, both great and 
small, involve (1) “long immer- 
sion of the sensitive mind in some 
specific medium which gives de- 
light and fulfillment,” (2) “the 
acquisition of store-houses full of 
experiences which consolidate 
themselves,” and (3) the “sudden 
inspiration”’ or illumination 
which is the essence of the act of 
discovery, and (4) hard work. 
If we assume that Dr. Murphy 
is right, we should resolve to bom- 
bard the child with all kinds of 
wholesome stimulation and _ to 
keep him immersed in all kinds 
of activities which will enrich his 
apperception. And we must give 
him knowledge, for it is only on 
the basis of his cumulative im- 
pressions and wisdom about his 
world, things both external to 
him and within, that he is able 
to conjure up the precious idea, 
the hypothesis which leads to 


human betterment, the theory 
which may dramatically change 
human thought and human 
events, the purposeful organiza- 
tion of ideas into new patterns. 
We must develop the student’s 
capacity to do sustained and efh- 
cient work and give him those 
perspectives and values whence 
come motivations to struggle to 
achieve. There comes a_ time 
when the ingenious idea and the 
inspiration must give way to 
labor. The precious thought must 
be tested in the crucible of ex- 
perimentation and _ application. 
Of course, as we are doing these 
things we must everlastingly 
strive to keep our education from 
unwittingly reenforcing and _ per- 
petuating the conformity that 
marshals against creative think- 


ing. 


Mr. Hunt: It seems to me you have 


to reach a frontier before you can 
push it back. Usually creativity 
follows mastery of a discipline. 
Then creativity is the result of 
seeing something with fresh eyes, 
seeing it as a child for the first 
time. The basis of creativity is 
acquisition of factual knowledge 
and information on which new 
discoveries will be based. Goethe’s 
statement, “To create something 
you must be something,” is rele- 
vant here. The individual self 
rests upon a moral basis: there- 
fore, the individual must first 
become through a discipline be- 
fore he can be creative. 


Mr. Johnson: I recall a news item 


concerning a fire department, re- 
ported as follows: “Although the 
fire department got there early, 
comparatively little damage was 
done.” I wonder if such a state- 
ment might sometimes apply to 
our educational system. In my 
brief teaching experiences I real- 
ized the wide range of student 
abilities. The problem seems to 
be how to motivate one student 
without losing the others. One 
who creates is a person not en- 
cumbered with conformity, one 
who looks at each situation as a 
new one. 











“I’m for sublime discontent. Teachers should be goading instruments. Out of the depths of 


anxiety come motivations, and achievements result from frontal assaults on dissatisfaction,” 


Dr. Ray: The fundamental ques- modern genius stands on the crease the likelihood that he will 











tion seems to be what kind of 
citizens we want now and in the 
future, in other words, whether 
our education should be directed 
toward the building of automa- 
tons or individuals. We in in- 
dustry are accused of wanting 
mere operators for machines, and 
of batting down any creativity 
you in the schools may develop. 
We might ask the question, What 
kind of creativity are we asking 
you to produce? There are ap- 
parent tendencies to leave crea- 
tivity to the experts, while the 
major force of employees are ex- 
pected not to think, but simply 
to carry on routine activities. We 
want teachers to confront these 
misconceptions, to refuse to be 
slaves to advertising, and to show 
students their own potential fon 
creativity at whatever level they 
may work. We live in a dynamic, 
not a static world. I read re- 
cently that interplanetary travel 
will be a reality within the next 
fifty years. This has implications 
for you language teachers. What 
languages are spoken on other 
planets? How shall we communi- 
cate with these people? When 
I was a boy, the bottom step on 
a stairway remained at the bot- 
tom, and the top step at the top. 
The problem was one of climb- 
ing. Now we step on an escalator, 
and the bottom step rises with 
us. When you face a rising stair- 
way, the situation must be ap- 
proached differently. However, 
one will still arrive at the top 
faster if he climbs. 


Dr. Deter: There seems to be a 


common misconception concern- 
ing the creative act. Historically 
the stroke of inventiveness of dis- 
covery has largely been the work 
of the isolated genius, so it is not 
remarkable that we misconstrue 
the nature of creative behavior in 
our own culture and time. It is 
now essentially a group experi- 
ence. Galileo’s experiments at the 
Tower of Pisa were his alone. In 
modern science, on the other 
hand, elaborate’ creativity is 
scarcely possible for one man, The 


shoulders of the giants of the past 
and is dependent on co-workers. 
In fact, I should like to explore 
the extent to which facilitated 
communication makes for ac 
celeration of creative output. 
Since this is true—since creative 
activity now and especially in the 
future must be a group experi 
ence—, I suspect we should be 
teaching for creativity through 
group activiues. 


Mrs. Benton: I think creativity is 


always the result of mastery of the 
disciplines. I am reminded of an 
illustration involving the pianist, 
Paderewski. Someone commented, 
“I would give my whole life to 
possess such skill,” to which he 
replied, “That is just what I have 
given.” Creativity is something 
above and beyond, rather than a 
stepping aside from a discipline. 
We move up through the disci- 
plines in order to transcend them. 


Mr. Johnson: I disagree in part 


with this statement. Some crea- 
tivity must come from flashes of 
inspiration, 


Mr. Hunt: We must allow for that 


illumination; but should we en- 
courage that at the expense of 
fact? It is a problem of emphasis, 
I believe; and I insist that you 
must first travel to the frontie1 
before you can go beyond it. 


Dr. Deter: Some people maintain 


there is such a thing as intuition. 
However, intuitive insights do not 
come from kind and _ oraculai 
fairies who whisper profund sec 
rets into our ears. Intuition is 
the spontaneous mobilization and 
fusion of past experiences for 
problem-solving purposes. One of 
the challenges of modern educa 
tion is to encourage the develop- 
ment and _ use of intuitive 
processes. While I do not pre 
sume to venture into curriculum 
construction here, I suspect the 
teaching of Latin and Shakes- 
peare and art and music may be 
involved. The attunement of 
man’s sensibilities to the nuances 
of. experience must certainly in- 


become effectively intuitive. 


Dr. Ray: I have encountered two 
points of view in my experience 
in making awards for employees’ 
ideas: (1) Anything you get 
from employees is _ worthless, 
There is greater productivity of 
ideas among the trained experts, 
(2) You can’t tell from where 
these ideas will come. I take the 
latter view. We are often de- 
pressed by thinking creativity 
comes only from the upper levels. 
Novelty at any level is important. 
Our company is richer by con- 
tributions at all levels. 

Mrs. Benton: I should like to 
clarify a statement I made a few 
moments ago. We do not have 
to go through the full discipline 
to gain insights. I was thinking 
in terms of sustained creative 
activity. I like an_ illustration 
used by Dr. George Buttrick in 
connection with revelation, or 
religious insight: “I have a strong 
suspicion,” he said, “that if the 
Lord wants to give new informa- 
tion on the quantum theory, he 
will give it to Einstein, not to 
George Buttrick.” 

Dr. Drummond: The panel has said 
much about moving through the 
disciplines. I maintain that how 
one moves through them is as 
important as whether he does at 
all. How can this be done so that 
creativity results, rather than con- 
formity and dullness? 


Mr. Hunt: The problem seems to 
be twofold: (1) to impress upon 
students the fact that knowledge 
is important, and (2) to instill in 
them the feeling that acquiring 
knowledge is tremendously in- 
teresting. 

Dr. Deter: A way to facilitate edu- 
cation for creativity is to provide 
children with abundant oppor- 
tunities for exploration and to 
keep the exploring only mini- 
mally controlled by adults. Some- 
times it seems to me that little 
boys can no longer play even 4 
baseball game without adult 
supervision. Moreover, the child 


[Continued on Page 24] 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


Drama for Maximum Creativity 


FRANCES SWEENEY BRANDON 
Sylvan Park Elementary School 
Nashville 


gama has many faces. It may 
parade as a simple pantomime, 
it may be a puppet show, or a stage 
play, or a pageant. One thing is 
certain—at least one of the arts, or 
several will be used. Speech, paint- 
ing, the dance and music all con- 
verge in dramatics. 

There is no limit to the creative 
possibilities of an original dramatic 
endeavor. And this does not mean 
that the primary teacher, or even 
the high-school teacher, must put 
on an expensive, lavish production. 
Simplicity with the proper accents 
is often the most effective. The im- 
portant thing is that every member 
of the group be used in a way that 
he has felt the thrill of self-expres- 
sion. Not every child wants a lead 
part. The shy ones will love to paint 
the sets, or to collect the properties, 
or to act as electricians, 


Who Writes the Drama? 


Sometimes everyone who has ex- 
perienced learning in the unit of 
study writes the drama. Especially 
is this true of the pageant form. 

Sometimes the teacher, or the 
teacher assistant may write the play. 
Again, one or more students with a 
flare for writing may devise the 
play. 

As a social science unit progresses 
it writes its own pageant. This 
pageant of events must be _ tele- 
scoped, pointed up by the in- 
structor. But here is the way it has 
developed (all we need is to pull 
out the high lights and show them 
in an attractive way to an audi- 
ence) : 

First, an introduction (Why did 
we decide to study astronomy? or 
prehistoric animals?) 

Second, the wonderful reading 
we enjoyed, the discussions, the visit- 
ing speaker, etc. 

Third, our own art work or col- 
lections, or crafts. 

Fourth, our own writing. Was 
there any poetry? Any good stories? 
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Fifth, music? Trips to see some- 


thing? 

Sixth, let’s share this good learn- 
ing with others. 

In the reading area there might 
have been found an excellent skit 
which could be lifted and drama- 
tized by members of the group. Did 
something humorous occur on one 
of the excursions? Why not re-enact 
this incident to add a touch of light- 
ness to the production? 

As a unit progresses, it is vital 
that every scrap of original writing 
and art work be saved. A line of 
uninhibited poetry may be the key- 
note of a scene for a play. Save 
the clever sketches, crayon work and 
tempera pieces. Praise the original 
workers themselves. 

For art expression I like the 
largest materials available. Durable 


The Sto ry of Our City 
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frieze paper saves a great deal of 
time, and intensifies the interest 
because the things done are fairly 
permanent. Big illustrations, 
mounted, or propped about the 
classroom begin to set a stage for 
the pretend play you might be hav- 
ing on a rainy afternoon. I make 
flats from large paste board cartons 
from the grocery, or better still, the 
sides of mattress boxes. These can 
be stood up end to end for excellent 
stage scenery later. 


Let’s Pretend 


As my third-graders studied the 
booklet, Nashville Today and Long 
Ago, prepared by Miss Eleanor 
Graham and the social studies com- 
mittee of the Nashville City Schools, 
the gifted students began to do pic- 
tures of the pioneers, the Indians, 
log cabins and the like. These first 
sketches were easily transferred by 
the students to large cardboard 
flats. —Then we began, just for fun, 
to do an imaginary raid. 

The pupils would decide which 
were Indians, which were the set- 
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NARRATOR: Colonel Robertson and his 
men built log cabins and a high 
stockade on the Bluffs of the Cumber- 
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land. They called it Fort Nash- 
borough. They were joined by 
Colonel John Donelson, their wives, 
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children, and others who came by 
boat on the rivers. This is how our 
city began. 

Ann Robertson, James Robertson's 
sister, was Nashville’s first teacher. 
We will now see a typical scene at 
Fort Nashborough. Ann Robertson 
is teaching the children. The women 
are doing the family chores—washing, 
churning, and taking care of the small 
children. 

We will also see the dangers that 
the settlers faced and how Colonel 
James Robertson proved to be a 
great leader. 

MATILDA: My butter has almost come. 
(Peeps under cloth approvingly.) 
SARAH: I think mine’ll never come! 
(They have large crock bowls, and 
in a few minutes begin to ladle out 
one batch of butter, very much en- 

grossed.) 

TEACHER: (to a small girl) Dora, spell 
powder. Like gun powder. Pow-der. 

Dora: (swishing plaits) Er ...p-o-d-d-e-r. 

TEACHER: No, Dora. It is pow-der. You 
missed that word yesterday, too. 

Dora: Yes’m. I can spell hound. My 
mother says we’re goin’ to get a 
little yellow coon hound, and... . 

TEACHER: (sternly) That will be enough. 
Study your lesson, Dora. (Turns to 
Martha.) Now, Martha, say the al- 
phabet. 

MarTHA: A,B,C. 
fectly.) 

TEACHER: Now, Sam, your turn. Say 
your ABC’s. 

Sam: A,B,C,D,E . .. Aw, Miss Robert- 
son, I can’t get all that book larnin’. 
Let me jes’ go an’ shoot squirrels. I'll 
never waste a bullet, I bet. 


(Does it per- 


TEACHER: But, Sam, you need to learn 
to read and write. Get your sister 
to help you. (Turns to Elizabeth.) 
Elizabeth, say the alphabet. 

EvizaBETH: I know it really good today. 
(Starts rattling off the letters. When 
Elizabeth has almost finished saying 
the alphabet, a flaming arrow is fired 
from off stage above the heads of the 
people. Note: A bow and arrow from 
a Junior Archery Set may be used. 
It hits the roof of the cabin. The 
women and children scream. Every- 
one runs off stage. The white men 
enter quickly. Colonel Robertson, 
center stage, speaks.) 

Cot. RosBertson: To your posts men! 
(The men take their posts at vantage 
points in the fort. Indians run in 
front of the stage, yelling and firing, 
the men load and reload their guns. 
One or two women and Sam bring 
additional ammunition. All is ex- 
citement and confusion. One man is 
brought in on another’s shoulders, 
severely wounded. Two women rush 
to him with a bowl of water. The 
Indians fall, one by one, or withdraw.) 
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CoL. ROBERTSON: (at end of foray) All 
clear! All clear! Ed and Frank, go on 
sentry. (The men, women, and chil- 
dren gather around.) 

First Man: I think we ought to get out 
of here. 

SeEcOoND MAN: I’m going to take my 
folks to Kentucky. 

Cov. Ropertson: (kneeling, handing a 
gourd to a wounded man) Feeling 
better? (He turns to the First Man.) 
Get me a bear skin. (Col. Robertson 
and others cover the wounded man 
with the skin.) 

SeconD Man: What do _ you say, 
Colonel? Don’t you think we ought 
to leave? We started with over four 
hundred people. Now there’s less 
than ninety. These Indians. . . 

Cot. Ropertson: (sternly) All who 
want to leave can leave. I am stay- 
ing. My family is staying. We're go- 
ing to fight it out here. This beautiful 
country was not intended to be noth- 
ing more than a hunting ground. We 
will make our homes here. 

Tuirp Man: I’m stayin’. 

Cot. RoBERTSON: We are the advance 
guard of civilization. 

Ornuers: We will stay. (All face audi- 
ence. Narrator and Chorus rise.) 
Att: You have heard how our city 

began. 

First Voice: The story of our city is 
just beginning. 

SEcoND Voice: We are the third great 
tribe to live here on the Cumberland. 
First, the Mound Builders . . 

Att: They disappeared, we know not 
where. 

Tuirp Voice: Then, the Indians lived 
here. 

Att: The Indians were moved to reser- 
vations in the West. 

FourTH Voice: And now we have the 
city of Nashville today. 

Att: (looking at the audience) 

You will write the story of our city. 
You who drink the water 

From the River Cumberland. 
Lasten..... 

What will the future be? 

(Challenging music is heard as the cur- 

tain closes.) 

—Act Ill from The Story of Our City 
by FRANCES SWEENEY BRANDON 





Adapted from a student’s illustration 


tlers, the women and the children, 
It was simple “Let’s pretend.” We 
would all get into the fray, then 
change parts. As we read and 
studied, we added to our own pre- 
tend game. This was the Starting 
point for our class drama called 
“The Story of Our City.” 

In our unit on the history of 
Nashville, many interesting things 
were collected. For instance, a well- 
cured raccoon skin, a very old 
wooden churn, some dried gourds, 
a powder horn, a wooden dough 
bowl. With these actual things used 
by the pioneers we had the makings 
of an excellent scene. We had 
painted yards of stockade, and a 
whole fortification of cabins. Every- 
one had helped. 

Writing the play, when we de. 
cided to share our good times with 
the whole school and the P-TA, was 
no great task. Strangely enough, the 
parts for the play had devised them- 
selves. There was a stocky leader- 
type boy for Colonel Robertson, a 
much smaller boy with acting ability 
to be the Rains’ son. We decided 
to use the incident of the Robertson 
party’s meeting with the Rains 
family in the Tennessee wilderness 
as the crux of our drama. 

There would be a way to show 
the first teacher, and how she might 
have taught her class of Nashville’s 
first children inside the fort walls. 
Then there might be a surprise at- 
tack by Indians. This made an ex- 
citing third act for our play. The 
first and second told of the Rains 
family in the woods, their fears and 
privations, and of the group of men 
under Robertson coming by land to 
settle in the valley of the Cumber- 
land River. 

To push the narrative forward 
and add a certain solemnity to the 
play, a speaking chorus introduced 
each act. Here was a chance for 
meaningful choral reading. Also, 
the creative writing could be shared 
in the description of the wonderful 
forests, and intoned by our chorus. 
Interpretive dancing for a brief in- 
terval gave emphasis to the Indian 
life before the coming of the white 
man. Music gave charm and in- 
terest to the play. 

Every child in the class had many 
varied experiences in creating the 
drama, “The Story of Our City.” 
Practicing for the play was the 
high light of each school day. “The 
play’s the thing” for school! 
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MUSIC = FUN 


Music and fun are synonymous for these fourth 


graders who write about what they enjoy most. 


By SHELBY CASHION 
Fourth Grade Teacher 
Ransom School, Nashville 


HILDREN have a natural affinity 
for music and I think they— 
children and music—belong together. 
Music must be an enjoyable part 
of living for every child. It is 
as vital as reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Fun or action songs 
make an ideal break from the rou- 
tine of the day. They also draw the 
children together, especially those 
who might have some difficulty ad- 
Justing to the group. 

In the paragraphs below the 
fourth graders have expressed in 
their own words some of the musical 
activities they enjoy most. 


Listening 

We listen to music many times 
during the day. We especially en- 
Joy the music of such great ‘com- 
posers as Haydn, Brahms and 
Tchaikovsky, We hear their life 
stories on each record, along with 
the compositions they are best 
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known for. We, also, like to hear 
nonsense songs and folk songs. Often 
when we are listening to records, we 
will join in and sing. 


Games With Melodies 


Some of the things we do to 
identify how a melody goes are 
saying the words rhythmically and 
using our hands to play the notes 
in the air. We especially have fun 
stepping out the notes while the 
rest of the class clap or tap the 
melody. 

Our teacher often asks one of us 
our name in phrases and we answer 
her giving our name, using the same 
melody. This can be a lot of fun. 

Some of us have taken music and 
are able to play the home tone and 
other notes on the piano. The rest 
of us are learning how to play a few 
notes. These are only a few things 
we do to learn how a tune goes. 


Rhythm Instruments 


Making rhythm instruments is 
fun. Many discarded materials can 


be put to use, and other materials 
can be purchased at a small cost. 
Some of our instruments are: hand 
bells, rhythm sticks, drums, tam- 
bourines, sand blocks, wood blocks, 
and goards. 

We have a music table which we 
keep our instruments on. The table 
is piled high because it is so much 
fun to make instruments. 

We have been able to tell the dif- 
ference in sounds. The pitches in 
some are high, low, soft, and hard. 
Sometimes sounds are harsh but 
sometimes sounds are so sweet and 
gentle it seems as if fairies are all 
around us. 

The three bears is a favorite 
story we tell with our instruments. 
Many stories can be told with the 
instruments. 


Action Songs 

This year our class has learned 
many cute action songs. We have 
pictures to illustrate some of our 
songs. 

In between classes we sing relax- 
ing songs. Our favorite song is, 
“The Dennis Song.” We also like 
to act out “Little Cabin in the 
Woods.” Another one of our favor- 
ites is, “Junior Bird Men.” We 
especially enjoy these songs on rainy 
days when we can’t go out to play. 


Keyboard Junior 

The Keyboard Junior is a Music 
Magazine which the school receives 
each month. It is for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. Each child 
gets a copy with the stories that go 
along with each record, Each month 
we look forward to hearing the 
record and stories of that issue. 


Recording With Part Singing 

Recently, our class has been sing- 
ing and recording our voices using 
the tape recorder. By using the tape 
recorder we can hear the things we 
need to improve on. We have done 
some part singing and it was fun 
hearing our voices blending as we 
played back our recordings. In two 
songs we used a drum to sound out 
the Indian effect. Of all that we do 
in music, we like part singing the 
best. 

We were surprised to know that 
we were going to use the tape re- 
corder. We laughed when we heard 
our voices taped back. We like one 
song, “Down the Ohio,” especially, 
because the part singing comes out 
best in this one. 











notes. 


Education for World Citizenship 


Surrounded by simultaneous translation equipment, three delegates to the meeting 
of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession compare 


begins with mutual appreciation of cultural values. 


By JOSEPH HANLON 
Special Writer, NEA 


N the nation’s capital, where dip- 

lomats are a dime a dozen, there 
wasn’t any sensational news in the 
fact that some 700 leaders of teacher 
organizations who represent about 
three million teachers in 80 countries 
came together at the eighth annual 
assembly of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession. 

But the very fact that they did get 
together and had an opportunity to 
talk and visit with each other had 
a value that only those who at- 
tended can fully appreciate. 

They came face to face with an 
appalling fact that has crept slowly 
into the consciousness of this gen- 
eration of teachers—that there has 
been an explosion of people and an 
explosion of knowledge within the 
life-time of anyone who is now old 
enough to teach. They came to 
realize that this is a unique burden 
placed on this generation of teach- 
ers and that nowhere in the world 
are there enough qualified teachers, 
enough schools, enough money and 
time to do the challenging job to 
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which each teacher is dedicated— 
to offer to all children the sort of 
education that can best help them 
to achieve their maximum potential. 

Had you been there, you might 
have heard WCOTP president Sir 
Ronald Gould speak for the teacher 
who expects and exacts effort from 
his pupils. “Music, I may remind 
you,” Sir Ronald said, “comes from 
taut strings, not from slack ones. 
Sweat has pedagogical and character 
building merit.” 

Or you might have heard a gra- 
cious little lady from Pakistan, con- 
spicuous in her flowing yellow sari, 
try to explain in flawless English how 
she attempted to teach her girls back 
in Wah-Cantt about the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, both in terms of honest 
history and in the spirit of the theme 
of this convention, which was mutual 
appreciation of the cultural values 
of the East and West. 

You would have heard, too, from 
Dr. William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary and secretary general of 
WCOTP, that the problem, all over 
the world, boils down to finding 
enough money to do the job. He 
would have told you also the press- 
ing demand in terms of time and 








materials; of the need for coopera. 
tion in the home to make sure that 
what the teacher does in the class- 
room is not undone in the living 
room; of the freedom that the teach- 
er needs, all over the world, if he is 
to do his best for children placed in 
his care. 

Then, you might have been at 
the side entrance of Washington’s 
famed Mayflower Hotel early in the 
evening of “Friendship Night” and 
observed the NEA president-elect 
Clarice Kline, chasing back and 
forth between lobby and curb, to 
locate a delegate from Ghana, or 
Hong Kong, or Estonia. She was 
doing a bellhop’s job, bringing to- 
gether visitors from other lands and 
NEA members in Washington who 
had invited them, into their homes 
for dinner that night. In hundreds 
of homes in the Washington area 
there were little United Nations 
meetings and the good that will 
come of that, no one yet knows. 

The General Assembly meetings 
were held in NEA’s auditorium. The 
delegates wore portable radio re- 
ceiving sets around their necks and 
could hear, through these instru- 
ments, a running translation of what. 
ever was being said at the rostrum 
and on the floor. There were instan- 
taneous translations in English, 
French, German, and Spanish. 


PossiBLy the most important 
single issue that emerged was the 
convention’s deep concern about the 
plight of teachers in East Germany 
who are fleeing to the West at the 
rate of 2000 or 3000 a year because 
of the intolerable conditions under 
which they are required to teach in 
the Soviet Zone. 

While recognizing that there are 
problems of security and re-training 
involved, the convention urged in a 
unanimous resolution that sympa- 
thetic efforts be made to help these 
refugee teachers re-establish them- 
selves in the West and that the wid- 
est possible publicity be given to the 
conditions existing in East Germany 
where teachers are required to spy 
on pupils and their parents, and are 
not free to teach the truth. The 
facts in this matter were spread be- 
fore the delegates in a report pre- 
pared for WCOTP at the request of 
West German teachers and_ sub- 
mitted by a_ special committee 
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headed by Theophil Richner, presi- 
dent of the Swiss Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

One totally unscheduled _by- 
product of the meeting was a spon- 
taneous movement, initiated by the 
Netherlands delegation, to promote 
the exchange of ideas between 
teachers and pupils in the West and 
East through correspondence. Dele- 
gation after delegation responded 
eagerly to the idea and undertook to 
guarantee that the program would 
get started this fall in their coun- 
tries. Dr. Carr was impressed with 
the “snowball” effect of this resolu- 
tion. While the program would be 
limited at first to an exchange of 
correspondence and teaching ma- 
terials, he said, he thought it en- 
tirely possible that some foundation 
might want later to make possible 
for teachers from the East and West 
to exchange positions. 

Another resolution urged that his- 
tory text books, which all too often 
are presented in terms of who-won- 
what-war, should be re-written to 
minimize their “blood and thunder” 
content and to reflect a point of 
view free from national prejudices. 

The delegates also adopted a reso- 
lution urging all countries to afford 
to all of their citizens, irrespective 
of race, sex, or creed, the right of 
equal access to all forms of educa- 
tion and sources of culture. This 
resolution was presented by a Brit- 
ish teacher and it had, of course, 
implications of particular interest in 
South Africa and in some parts of 
the United States. (Some 50 Afri- 
cans, including some from the new- 
est nations in the world, attended 
the meeting as delegates and ob- 
servers.) 

Other resolutions called for: 

* Teaching which will promote re- 
spect and appreciation for the cul- 
tural values of other peoples. 

* Programs of adult education, 
which should be recognized as a 
public responsibility and an integral 
part of all educational systems. 

* Disapproval of the teacher merit 
rating system proposed by the Jap- 
anese government which would eval- 
uate teachers according to the 
performance of their pupils. 

President Eisenhower, in a mes- 
sage to the assembly, said that the 
teachers could help insure world 


peace through the free exchange of 
ideas, 
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“Wherever there are teachers who 
are free to teach, a profound in- 
fluence for the good is at work,” the 
President said. “In your interna- 
tional exchange of ideas, your in- 
fluence takes on an even larger 
dimension. For the free exchance of 
free ideas in the teaching profession 
the world over can help to chart a 
more peaceful course for mankind.” 

Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Robert Murphy and Philippine 
Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo spoke 
at the final banquet. 

Ambassador Romulo offered his 
home islands as “Exhibit A” in a 
demonstration of what public edu- 
cation can do for a people. He 
credited a boatload of American 
teachers who went there in 1901 
with laying the foundations for an 
educational system which has en- 
abled the Philippines to accept the 
privileges and_ responsibilities of 
democracy and produced a people 


with the second highest literacy rate 
in Asia—more than two out of three 
can read and write. It was also edu- 
cation, Ambassador Romulo said, 
that enabled his people to withstand 
the occupation of another Asian 
power which promised “co-prosper- 
ity.” “Our people knew what de- 
mocracy meant,” said Romulo, “‘and 
they were not taken in.” 

Secretary Murphy told the teach- 
ers that education must play a very 
large part in the life of any nation 
which expects to take its place in 
world affairs. ‘“‘Whatever we con- 
tribute to education,” he said, “We 
also invest in peace.” 

The delegates decided that there 
would be another meeting of the 
confederation next year, on a world- 
wide basis. This will be held in 
Europe, at a place to be determined 
later. Theme of the convention next 
year will be: “Child Health and the 
School.” 





Teaching Appreciation of Values 


Miss Elinor Ewing, alert for ideas to 
apply in her fifth grade classroom noted 
some practical suggestions from the 
convention for teaching appreciation 
‘ of differing cultural patterns. 

e Rewrite history books to eliminate 
distorted viewpoints. 

e Have multiple textbook adoptions. 

e Use audio-visual materials that stress 
appreciation of other countries and 
ways of life. 

e Participate in exchange teaching 
programs. 





e Encourage foreign study for high 
school students during regular school 
terms or vacation. 

¢ Use poems from other lands. For- 
eign teachers are glad to share their 
children’s favorites with you. 

e Write stories about children in for- 
eign lands. 

e Encourage pen pals. 

e Travel extensively. 

¢ Develop new appreciation of world 
cultures. 


Tennessee sponsored Miss Olive M. Hastings, secretary of the Incorporated As- 





sociation of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, L _ here with 
Vieva Woodruff (left) supervisor of Elizabethton City Schools and Elinor Ewing 
(right) of the Nashville City Schools. They found her “a charming person, vitally 
interested in cultures of other countries, a key person in arranging teacher ex- 
changes in England.” 
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Space-Literate Teachers 


By BEULAH THOMAS 


Supervisor 
Lebanon City Schools 


ENNESSEE’S space-minded 

youngsters are receiving more 
encouragement this year because 
approximately one hundred of their 
teachers have learned that aviation 
education can be related to every 
area of the regular school curricu- 
lum. 

This came as a result of their 
experiences in the Fifth Annual 
Tennessee Aviation Education Work- 
shop which was held this year on 
the campus of Middle Tennessee 
State College at Murfreesboro from 
June 10 to July 10. 

There were classroom teachers of 
every grade level, teachers of special 
education, attendance teachers, prin- 
cipals, materials directors, super- 
visors, and college teachers. Many 
had never been “up” in an airplane 
while some had had many hours in 
the air. One had been an airline 
stewardess. All, however, had the 
common goal of broadening their 
own experiences so that they might 
become more effective teachers. 

Administrative director of the 
workshop was Dr. Bealer Smother- 
mon, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Middle ‘Tennessee State 
College. Educational director was Dr. 
Clarence Kuhlman, Department of 
Transportation, University of Ten- 


enrich the experiences of space-minded pupils. 


nessee, who has directed these work- 
shops in the state since they were 
started in 1954. They were ably 
assisted by a staff including military 
personnel, college professors, and 
public school teachers—some_vet- 
erans of four or five aviation educa- 
tion workshops. Participants in the 
workshop, which is sponsored by 
the Tennessee Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, received scholarships of $185 
each and were granted six quarter 
hours credit for the work done. 


Recent trends are to consider these 
workshops as Air-Space Workshops 
and to stress development of “space 
literacy” on the part of the partici- 
pants as a main objective. As it was 
stated in the beginning, the purpose 
of the workshop was not to teach 
a person to fly, but to permit teach- 
ers to: (1) gain general understand- 
ings of the several aspects of aviation, 
(2) discover implications of these 
aspects of aviation for education, 
(3) develop ways of using aviation 
content in the regular school] cur- 
riculum, and (4) develop aids to be 
used in enrichment of learning. 
Organization of the workshop pro- 
vided for lectures and films to give 
background information, field trips 
to supplement these and to give first 
hand experiences, and grade level 
and special interest groups for work 
on activities and projects directly 
related to the curriculum. Recrea- 


tional activities were also included, 

Among the many outstanding 
guest resource people who took part 
in the workshop were representatives 
of the Special Projects Office, U. §. 
Navy, National Aeronautics Space 
Agency, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Air Research Development Center, 
U. S. Air Force, Civil Air Patrol, 
Delta Airlines, Ozark Airlines, Pan 
American Airlines, and the Weather 
Bureau. Topics presented by these 
and regular staff members included 
such as these: “Aircraft Nomen- 
clature,” “Theory of Flight,” “His- 
tory and Development of Aviation,” 
“Weather,” “Global Geography,” 
“The Polaris Missile,” ‘Airline 
Navigation,” ‘Aviation and Your 
Community,” “Man _ in_ Space,” 
“Control of Air Space,” “World 
Geography and Air Travel,” ‘Mis- 
sile Techniques,” and “The Civil 
Air Patrol Program.” 

Field trips were high lights. At 
Sewart Air Base, Smyrna, Tennessee, 
participants went through planes 
used at the base, visited simulators 
used in training pilots, observed 
radar use and fire control, and saw 
a film, “Operation Big Stick,” show- 
ing the activities with which the 
base is concerned. 

At Berry Field, Nashville, Ten- 
workshop members were 
given complimentary flights over 
Nashville and Murfreesboro by 
American Airlines and visited the 


nessee, 


Tennessee Aviation Education Workshop participants at Middle Tennessee State College. (Photographs by Bealer Smotherman) 
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weather station, airlines offices, and 
the Federal Aviation Authority con- 
trol tower. The training program 
and demonstrations of artillery use, 
fixed and rotary wing airplanes, and 
tactics were the points of interest at 
Fort Rucker, Alabama, Army Avia- 
tion Center. At Memphis Naval Air 
Base, Millington, Tennessee, we ob- 
served the training program in 
electronics, structural mechanics, jet 
and reciprocating engines, and other 
areas necessary to keep the Navy’s 
aircraft flying. Outstanding among 
the field trip experiences were the 
flights to the bases and the hospi- 
tality received during the visits. 
Long to be remembered was the re- 
turn flight from Fort Rucker to 
Sewart in two huge Air Force C-130 
planes flying in formation at an ele- 
vation of more than 24,000 feet, with 
beautiful white clouds below, Flights 
to and from Memphis were made in 
Navy planes. 


Ix grade level groups discussion 
centered around the Curriculum 
Guide for Aviation Education, which 
grew out of work done in earlier 
Tennessee Aviation Education Work- 
shops, and application of back- 
ground information to the particular 
grade level. Special interest groups 
included: making model planes, 
flight lessons, photography, produc- 
tion of other audio-visual aids, pre- 
viewing commercial audio-visual ma- 
terials, and study of other materials 
available for examination. 

One objective set early in the 
workshop was to produce audio- 
visual aids which might be used in 
aviation education. Individual and 
group projects included charts, 


posters, bulletin boards, flannel 
boards, dioramas, maps, globes, and 
models which could be used at dif- 
ferent grade levels. Bibliographies 
of materials were made and some re- 
search done. Materials produced 
were placed on display. A dupli- 
cated bulletin, Audio-Visual Aids in 
Aviation Education, was an _ out- 
growth of the work done. In it are 
sketches and descriptions of many 
of the projects and activities, to- 
gether with bibliographies and sug- 
gestions for use of such materials. 
Many of the workshop activities and 
experiences were also recorded in 
pictures and slides made by the 
participants. 

Recreational activities included 
two picnics at Murfreesboro Munici- 
pal Airport. At the first one during 
the first week of the workshop, many 
had their first flight experience when 
flights over Murfreesboro in light 
planes were provided by Miller 
Lanier of the airport and James E. 
Martin, director of the Tennessee 
Aeronautics Commission. The sec- 
ond featured the flying of model 
planes made by workshop members. 
Other recreational activities includ- 
ed regular college activities such as 
“Fun Night” and the annual water- 
melon cutting. 

As the teachers left this workshop, 
they returned to their thirty-three 
counties, throughout the state with 
a new viewpoint and a resolution to 
keep better informed of the ever 
changing developments in the Air- 
Space Age. They had gained a great- 
er insight into the impact of 
aviation on all of life and returned 
to their classrooms inspired and de- 
termined to enrich the experiences 
provided in them. 


Making teaching aids such as these was an important part of the workshop program. 
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Captain Fritz Schawmmle, recognized in 
1951 as one of the five outstanding 
pilots in the United States, explains 
some of the instruments used in air 
navigation. 


Mary Cheek, second grade teacher from 


Lewisburg, tries a helicopter for size. 
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Teachers play a key role in preventing and controlling 


Juvenile Delinquency 


RESTRICTED school curricu- 

lum which denies the less aca- 
demically talented an opportunity 
to achieve a measure of success can 
spark delinquent behavior by spon- 
taneous combustion. It can do the 
same by confining the more able 
student to a dull and slow learning 
routine. 

The unsuccessful, or frustrated 
pupil then discovers that the way 
for him to impress others, and to 
“prove” that he is not as dumb as 
his report card suggests, is to show 
them that he is good at something— 
“even though it be stealing, break- 
ing windows, or carrying on gang 
warfare.” 

These ideas are among those pre- 
sented in the second and final report 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s one-year study of juvenile de- 
linquency and what it means to the 
schools. They represent data gath- 
ered at 11 regional conferences in 
which several hundred professionals 
participated, and at one national 
conference attended by 200 educators 
and others concerned with delin- 
quency and related fields. 

The report, titled Delinquent Be- 
havior: Principles and Practices, 
enumerates eight general principles 
which should guide the schools in 
efforts to prevent and control juve- 
nile delinquency. Working from 
these general principles, the authors 
have set up, under each category, an 
amplifying statement of how these 
principles can be put into practice. 
Each such section of the 348-page 
book is followed by a report on what 
is actually being done along these 
lines in many specific school dis- 
tricts in the country. 

Several hundred schools and other 
state and community agencies con- 
tributed descriptions of their pro- 
grams to these sections of the report. 
The Nashville City Schools’ Visiting 
Teacher and Attendance Division 
program is included. 

The theoretical basis for the prac- 
tical steps proposed in the final re- 
port was laid earlier this year in the 
first report: Delinquent Behavior: 
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Culture and the Individual. This 
defined juvenile delinquency as be- 
havior that is characteristic of the 
youths in lower class urban com- 
munities whose conduct is in keep- 
ing with their primary group—the 
street corner gang—but at the same 
time violates the standards of the 
predominant middle class. 

From this point of view, what the 
sociologists call “norm violating be- 
havior,” or juvenile delinquency, is 
often the “standard” or even the 
“demanded” behavior in the pri- 
mary reference group of the delin- 
quent, which is the street corner 
gang. 

“For the boy in the street corner 
gang,” these reports say, “shooting 
craps, drinking, truanting, swearing, 
and staying out all night may repre- 
sent status and prestige-achieving 
conduct within his gang—his primary 
reference group—although these ac- 
tivities may violate rules and regu- 
lations of the legal-societal system.” 

The report concluded that most 
juvenile delinquents are essentially 
“normal” youngsters, reacting nor- 
mally to their own environment. 
The key question to be faced by 
those who would alter the situation 
becomes: “What techniques can be 
used to orient norm-violating indi- 
viduals in the population toward a 
law-abiding lower class way of life?” 


Here, then, is the eight-point pro- 
gram authors of the report propose 
for the schools: 

1. The classroom teacher has the 
major responsibility for early iden- 
tification of potential juvenile de- 
linquents, and for referring them to 
an appropriate source of help. The 
teacher should maintain adequate 
records and anecdotal reports of 
every pupil taught, so that accurate 
and up-to-date information will be 
available when needed. 

2. The teacher should make every 
effort to enable each pupil, includ- 
ing norm violators, to achieve his 
potential. The teacher must try to 
build for the lower class pupil pride 
in his past, confidence in his present, 


and hope for the future. Regular 
conferences with parents are impor. 
tant. Teachers should try to handle 
behavior problems within the class. 
room until they become so extreme 
that they upset others in class; then 
the teacher should seek other as. 
sistance. 

3. The school should have a cur. 
riculum that provides equality of 
educational opportunity for all, ir. 
respective of varying abilities, spec. 
ial talents and disabilities. The 
school program that over-emphasizes 
a narrow one-track academic cur- 
riculum for the college-bound tends 
to deny equal opportunity to others, 
may make second and _third-class 
citizens of the less academically in- 
clined students, and may precipitate 
manifestations of delinquent behav- 
ior among them. 

Early drop-outs, frequently the 
forerunner of delinquency, are often 
due to the failure of a one-track 
curriculum to stimulate or hold the 
student whose interests and capaci- 
ties are not academic. 

The report cites a New York study 
that found the incidence of delin- 
quency there was four and a half 
times higher among children with 
low 1Q’s than among those with 
high I1Q’s. In this situation the 
school often became a source of fail- 
ure and frustration to which the 
child responded by rebelling. 

4. The classroom teacher should 
realize that there are limits to what 
he can accomplish alone. The school 
should have an integrated system of 
special services to help norm violat- 
ors. These may often be helped only 
through the special skills of such 
people as guidance workers, psy- 


“Richard is an only child — and its 
made him aggressive, rude, and self- 
ish. Bobby has brothers and sisters 
— and the competition at home has 
made him turn out the same way: 
(Reprinted by permission of The Saturdey Review 
and Mr. Corka.) 
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chometrists, school nurses and doc- 
tors, psychologists, case workers, 
speech therapists, remedial reading 
experts, and psychiatrists. Small 
schools should seek part-time help 
of this sort, or plan to meet such 
needs on a regional, county, or state 
basis. 

5. A few norm violators cannot be 
helped in the regular classroom. 
These youngsters require special 
facilities, both for their own benefit 
and for the welfare of the majority 
of students. Such facilities should be 
special classrooms in the school or 
special study and treatment centers 
in the community or county. There 
are, in addition, a very few seriously 
emotionally disturbed children who 
should be placed in a special hos- 
pital center. 

6. Few parents are wilfully negli- 
gent or have any desire to raise de- 
linquent children. The school 
should work with the family in a 
common endeavor to achieve what 
is best for the child. When a work- 
ing relationship with the parents 
cannot be accomplished, the school 
must stand in loco parentis and en- 
list the cooperation of some family 
service agency to aid the student. 

7. The school should open its 
doors to the police, courts, and state 
or local youth authorities when its 
students come to their attention as 
serious norm violators. By sharing 
information through joint study and 
planning, personnel from school, 
legal agencies, and the courts can 
do much for the present and future 


welfare of the students involved. 

8. The school should recognize 
the delinquency prevention and con- 
trol is a community problem and the 
responsibility of everybody in the 
community. The role of the school 
should be to provide leadership in 
a community-wide effort. Only as a 
last resort in the face of community 
apathy does the school work on the 
problem independently. 

To those who might be tempted to 
say that juvenile delinquency is not 
properly the problem of the schools, 
but rather is a matter for the police, 
the juvenile courts, or the social 
agencies of a community, the con- 
tributors indicate that the principle 
of universal education accepted in 
the United States gives to the schools 
a responsibility for the delinquent 
that does not differ essentially from 
their responsibility to all other chil- 
dren or to other “special children— 
the blind, the deaf, the crippled, and 
the mentally retarded, or even the 
gifted.” 

The report was prepared by Wil- 
liam C, Kvaraceus, psychologist on 
leave from Boston University who 
served as director of the NEA Ju- 
venile Delinquency Project, and 
William E. Ulrich, classroom teacher 
at Experimental Project, Boys 
Junior-Senior High School of the 
District of Columbia public schools. 
Copies of Delinquent Behavior: 
Principles and Practices are available 
from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price: $2.00. 


Delinquency: Discipline and Treatment 


Discipline, consistently and _ fairly 
applied, is a must for all children. Allow- 
ing the persistent or periodic rule vio- 
lators to interfere consistently with the 
progress of the group as a whole is 
neither justifiable on the basis of maxi- 
mum benefit for all, nor is it therapeutic 
for the violator himself. In regard to 
discipline, note that “toughness” is a 
quality admired by the delinquent 
group. It is not infrequent that the firm 
but fair individual has the most success 
with this group, both in terms of pro- 
ductivity and personal growth. The 
classroom teacher must have both the 
authority and the willingness to set lim- 
its and stand by them in the face of 
hostility and other behaviors designed 
to escape the limits being set. The lim- 
ts set should be a function of the goals 
of the particular classroom situation. 

Care should be taken, however, that 
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discipline does not take the place of 
treatment. Discipline will not “cure” 
the delinquent, especially the emotion- 
ally disturbed group. It will, however, 
provide a stable and predictable envi- 
ronment, which, in the last analysis, 
will be easier to adjust to than a shift- 
ing and unpredictable environment. 

A minority of the delinquent group, 
with and without pathology, cannot be 
dealt with successfully in the public 
schools. This group cannot be contained 
within the limits the school is able to 
set and maintain, nor can the school 
meet their particular needs. This small 
minority must be dealt with by other 
facilities, both for their own benefit and 
the welfare of the majority of children. 

—HERBERT C. Quay, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville. Quoted in 
Delinquent Behavior. 





A Child Comes to Me 


A child comes to me, hesitant and 
watchful, yet with an eagerness sub- 
dued and an air of expectancy, an 
eagerness that is waiting to see how 
I will receive it. 


Just how will I receive this eager- 
ness and everything else the child 
is bringing into my room? Will I 
pass over this offering with no word 
just for him? Will I slam the door 
shut on vast horizons of knowledge? 
Or will I swing it wide to encom- 
pass everything about which he might 
ask? Will I help him develop the 
skill which will enable him to seek 
his answers for himself? 


Will I be able to help him develop 
to the limit of his abilities? 
Will I be inspiring enough to in- 
still in him a desire to excell? 
Will I accept him where he is? Or 
will I thrust a book into his hands 
and demand that he read it? 


Will I respect his desire to assert 
himself? Or will I bend him to my 
will just because I am his teacher? 
Will I recognize his individuality 
and not try to fit him into a mold, 
demanding a set pattern of behavior? 


Will he and I feel proud of our 
work at the end of the year? Will 
he feel reluctant to leave my room, 
yet wanting to because to leave means 
progress? Will I feel confident 
that he will be successful the follow- 
ing year? Will I watch his progress 
with pride and feel grateful that I 
had a part in his development? 


Here is this child upon the 
threshold of my room—this piece of 
humanity that it is my privilege to 
help mold. May I be a person big 
enough to accept my responsibility 
of so great a task! 


—Hyta B. RICHARDSON 
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For Younger Readers 


Birth of an Island, by Millicent E. 
Selsam. Illustrated by Winifred Lubell. 
Harper, 1959. $3.25. Grades 3-7. In the 
middle of the ocean a crack opened in an 
undersea volcano. Red hot lava burst forth. 
As the lava piled higher, an island arose 
in the sea. The story of the birth of this 
one tropical island, and the manner in 
which the plant and animal life came to 
it, is the story of islands throughout the 
world. 


Bomber Planes That Made History, 
by David C. Cooke. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Putnam, 1959. $2.50. Grades 5-up. 
This story of bomber planes details, step 
by step and type by type, the graphic story 
of bombardment aviation. Younger air- 
minded readers and serious students alike 
will enjoy this book. 


A Book to Begin on Dinosaurs, by 
Eunice Holsaert. Illustrated by Robert 
Gartland. Holt, 1959. $2.50. Grades 1-4. 
In addition to colorful facts about dino- 
saurs, this book explains how we have 
come to know about dinosaurs. It tells 
why the first dinosaur looked the way he 
did, and also why they are not living today. 
The drawings add to the appeal of the 
text. 


Mirror With a Memory, by Charles M. 
Daugherty. Illustrated with photographs. 
Harcourt, 1959. $3.25. Grades 6-up. A 
skilled photographer gives a clear over-all 
look at photography—its history, basic 
Steps in taking, developing, and printing a 
picture, and its many branches and op- 
portunities. It also describes the many 
branches of photography practiced today, 
emphasizing the various opportunities open 
to young people as amateurs or profes- 
sionals. 


Off Into Space! Science for Young 
Space Travelers, by Margaret O. Hyde. 
Illustrated by Bernice Myers. Whittlesey 
House, 1959. $2.50. Grades 3-8. Here is 
an exciting book of essential information 
for the youth who may be our future space 
travelers. Answers are given to such ques- 
tions as what will the space traveler wear, 
what will he eat and what will life be in 
a moon village. 

Prisms and Lenses, by Jerome S. Meyer. 
Illustrated by John Polgreen. World, 1959. 


$2.50. Grades 4-8. To a child prisms and 
magnifying glasses are fascinating toys. In 
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this book the author explains in clear non- 
technical language the principles of light 
as well as the practical applications of 
prisms and lenses. 


The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, 
by Mae and Ira Freeman. Illustrated by 
Rene Martin. Random, 1959. $1.95. Grades 
3-7. Using our own planet as a starting 
point, the authors show up the solar system, 
the galaxies and, finally the universe. 


Your Heart and How It Works, by 
Herbert S. Zim. Illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter. Morrow, 1959. $2.50. Grades 4-8. 
This fascinating book explains the con- 
struction, performance and diseases of the 
human heart, and describes it as a pump 
which works far better than any ever made 
by man. 


For Older Readers 


Careers and Opportunities in Engi- 
neering, by Philip Pollack. Illustrated 
with photographs. Dutton, 1959. $3.50. 
Grades 7-12. The author has written an 
absorbing and comprehensive account of 
engineering today and of the many reward- 
ing career opportunities in the numerous 
branches of this expanding profession. 


Discovering Chemistry, by Elizabeth 
K. Cooper. Illustrated by the author. Har- 
court, 1959. $3.00. Grades 7-12. Here is 
a practical demonstration of chemical prin- 
ciples that may be safely performed in a 
home laboratory equipped with simple 
materials. In simple direct terms the author 
introduces the chemical elements, describes 
the structure of the atom and molecule. 


Find a Career in Electronics, by Wal- 
lace West. Illustrated with photographs. 
Putnam, 1959. $2.75. Grades 6-12. The 
author, a scientific and technical writer, 
explores the many vocational opportunities 
in the growing young science of electronics. 


Isaac Newton: Pioneer of Space Mathe 
matics, by Beaulah Tannenbaum and 
Myra Stillman. Illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter. Whittlesey House, 1959. $3.00. 
Grades 7-12. This interesting biography 
of Newton emphasizes the importance of 
his scientific contributions to the space age. 
It is also the story of Newton’s personal 
life—at home in Woolthorpe and at school 
in Grantham and Cambridge. 


This is the Desert; The Story of Amer- 
ica’s Arid Region, by Phil Ault. Illustrated 


by Leonard Everett Fisher. Dodd, Mead, 
1959. $2.75. Grades 7-12. Here is Death 
Valley, scene of disaster in the opening of 
the West as nature took its toll in thirst 
and starvation. This unusual story tells 
what the American desert is, what has hap- 
pened on its heat-drenched spaces and the 
promise its future may hold. 


Water; Riches or Ruin, by Helen 
Bauer. Illustrated with photographs. 
Doubleday, 1959. $3.00. Grades 4-9. What 
would happen if there were no more water? 
Why should some areas suffer from floods, 
while others are dry deserts? These ques- 
tions and many others are covered accurate. 
ly and concisely in this fascinating book. 


Women of Modern Science, by Edna 
Yost. Illustrated with photographs. Dodd, 
Mead, 1959. $3.00. Grades 9-12. Here are 
presented eleven portraits of gifted women, 
eight of them American born, who have 
made outstanding contributions to research 
in science. The author personally inter- 
viewed each subject where possible in order 
to present an authoritative description 
of the work. 


Received for Review 


How To Evaluate Teachers and Teach- 
ing, Lester S. Vander Werf. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc. 58 pp. $1.00. 


Prejudiced—How Do People Get 
That Way? William Van Til. New York: 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
1957. 31 pp. 

Understanding Your Car, Samuel C. 
Beeler. Bloomington: McKnight & Mc. 
Knight Publishing Company, 1958. 128 
pp. $1.60. 

Farm Management, Lynn S. Robertson. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. 
445 pp. 

Stumpy, Emily E. Grant. Illustrated by 
Norman Pomerantz. New York: Greenwich 
Book Publishers, 1958. 32 pp. $2.00. 

A Study of Children’s Handwriting As 
a Guide To Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 
dren, Irene Marcuse, New York: Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1957. 24 pp. $1.00. 

A Branch of the River, Avis Zandor. 
New York: Greenwich Book Publishers, 
1959. 90 pp. $2.50. 

Handbook of Job Facts, Guidance 
Service Department of Science Research 
Associates. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1959. 160 pp. $3.95. 

The Boy From McGregor, LeRoy L. 
Muncy. New York: Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers, 1959. 186 pp. $3.00. 

Creative Power: The Education of 
Youth in the Creative Arts, Hughes 
Mearns. New York: Dover Publications. 
Second revised edition 1958. 272 pp. $1.50. 

Society and Education, Robert J. Hav- 
ighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. 465 pp. $5.75. 
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Dy payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?........ for our confidential files 
h Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative........ (Relationship).................... 
BBRnnucce POF month S......................... FOR esive GNV........-... POR DR BN 
Name and address ee State. Occup 
IT 5 a chlorine baggie cninacepn a obdintesannccheutineseniat cameos a Samant (Relationship) 
4s How long with Previous Name Of Relative... ----------e-cse-o-ecenerore-wennoreensore a err sor ocsesor sens 
1. present employet.............-..--.--.------------- employment..................-.-- socseceee Se. ene Mast Cee 
Husband or wife's Salary 
id employment.. BI IE i wsinnivasiincsecaresonsnncssese piiaabein Name of Relative........ (Relationship)................... 
To whom are payments on ’ 
auto made? (Name).......................-..- a, || RA Ave > ee eT ar EE: eee 
= Bank you deal with (Name)......... SSUES oe bn ena eee Name of Relative............ (Relationship)..........._.___ 
Amount you owe bank? $............. ..... Monthly payments? $ sadiioanee oll e 
‘S, What security on bank loan? Street...........-.---.--.2--ce---2 TOWB....--c0-cceane--ne-> SUA8O............-- Occup... occancccercensons 
List below OTHE Finan y (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. ! agree that if 
; st blow OTHER — or Finance company (or ae NOW owe on a loan any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
steetecenennennnnnnseenn we TO (NAME)... --.--n-nnn-nnnnnneencerece-cee (ADG,)......n2-cne-nen-ecnsnennsnensnennensone Sign Full Street 
ce Pay rent or real estate | Name Here, Address 
h payment to? (Name). ; , aCe EIS ee a 
Purpose of leae................................-..- Town County. State. 
O- 
| 
NOTE panei Monthly | First Payment Final Payment 
We I Oi dake be sccicassieactin apa a Date 
b- In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
ae ™” undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
with interest as stated herein. 
: The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% a month on that part of the unpaid 
if A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
oS Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
Tender the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
- under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
. vee: . , PERSONAL 
1: NO PRINC IPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES |p 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING RE .UIRED. an 
. SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED zQ . (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
r 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Tennessee delegates to the Alpha Delta Kappa International Convention 


Alpha Delta Kappa 
International Convention 


Thirty-six delegates from the twelve 
Alpha Delta Kappa chapters in Tennessee 
attended the recent biennial convention 
held at Miami Beach, Florida. 

Heading the list of delegates from Ten- 
nessee were the state officers: Sara Jacoway, 
president, Chattanooga Beta Chapter; Mary 
Dowell, vice-president, Knoxville Gamma 
Chapter; Dorothy Nichols, secretary, Ham- 
ilton County Zeta Chapter; Lois Bouilly, 
treasurer, Nashville Delta Chapter; and 
Mary Suggs, expansion chairman and past 
president, Memphis Alpha Chapter. 

Seven hundred delegates from five hun- 
dred and fifty chapters representing ap- 
proximately twelve thousand members from 
the United States, Canada, Alaska, and 
Hawaii took an active part in the con- 
vention, centered about the theme, “Growth, 
Key to the Universe.” 

Alpha Delta Kappa International Hon- 
orary Teachers Society seeks to strengthen 
the principles and character of the teaching 
profession, to develop a fraternal fellow- 
ship, and to sponsor scholarship and 
altruistic programs. The local chapters en- 
gage in many varied service projects. The 
main national altruistic work is partial 
support of the Children’s Convalescent 
Center at Kansas City, an agency for treat- 
ment of and research in rheumatic fever 
and rheumatic heart disease. Contributions 
are made for work with mentally retarded 
children and underprivileged school chil- 
dren; also numerous scholarships are 
awarded annually to teachers and to future 
teachers. 


Junior Academy of Science 


Eleven regional TJAS meetings will be 
held late this month to select winners in 
both the biological and physical science 
divisions to enter the state program at 
Vanderbilt University December 12. For 
application blanks write C. H. Link, Jr., 
University of Chattanooga. 
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Names in the News 


Eleanor Richmond, principal of Maury 
School, Memphis, elected president of Ten- 
nessee Division, American Association of 
University Women. . . . Flora H. Rawls, 
dean of women at Memphis State Univer- 
sity, elected national vice-president of 160,- 
000 college women who constitute AAUW. 
. . . Dr. Maycie Southall, professor of ele- 
mentary education, Peabody College, chair- 
man of the national AAUW committee on 
education. 

Dr. Gene C. Fusco, formerly administra- 
tive assistant to the president at Peabody 
College, appointed specialist for school and 
community relations with the U. S. Office 
of Education in Washington. 

R. E. Lee, superintendent, Tullahoma 
City Schools, appointed to the Advisory 
Council of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

The local association presidents: James 
B. Williams, Anderson County; Ralph Mc- 
Bride, Bedford; Bert Cagle, Benton; James 
Warden, Bledsoe; Maurine W. Sweitzer, 
Blount; Walter G. Bettis, Bradley; Hoyt 
Morton, Campbeil; Chalmus Campbell, 
Cannon; Hubert Dill, Carroll; James A. 
Morrell, Jr., Carter; Carter Grizzard, Cheat- 
ham; C. W. Orick, Chester; Venis Crockett, 
Claiborne; Carmon C. Brown, Clay; H. G. 
Bray, Cocke; J. H. Ashburn, Coffee; F. C. 
Horner, Crockett; Dan Swan, Cumberland; 
Ruth Chambliss, Davidson; Otis Dodd, 
Decatur; James E. Cantrell, DeKalb; Jesse 
Fizer, Dickson; Mrs. W. P. Murray, Dyer; 
C. L. Smith, Fayette; Clay Upchurch, Fent- 
ress; Louis Scott, Franklin; Ernest Pinkerton, 
Gibson; James Marion Kimbrough, Giles; 
Eugene Morton, Grainger; Robert Bell, 
Greene; Mrs. Fred C. Baggenstoss, Grundy; 
Bryan M. Putnam, Hamblen; Kyle Snyder, 
Hamilton; William C. Collins, Hancock; 
Don Wilson, Hardeman; Morris Beckham, 
Hardin; Jefferson E. Taylor, Hawkins; J. T. 
Newsom, Haywood; Gill Gideon, Henderson; 
Earl W. Bennett, Henry; Edward Weather- 
spoon, Hickman; Mary E. Dickson, Houston; 
Loy B. Summar, Humphreys; Kenneth Flatt, 


Jackson; Robert Couch, Jefferson; John L, 
Butler, Johnson; John K. Hicks, Knox; J.W. 
Burkhead, Lake; Oliver R. Taylor, Lauder. 
dale; Elmer C. James, Lawrence; Joe Vann, 
Lincoln; Rupert E. Huffine, Loudon; Joe 
Shelton, McMinn; Ted Smith, McNairy; 
Kenneth Doss, Macon; Frances Crosson, 
Madison; E. A. Bird, Marion; B. H. Crowell, 
Marshall; Douglas Burton, Maury; Adah 
Eaves, Meigs; O. §. Sexton, Monroe; Richard 
Cooper, Montgomery; Dan Masters, Moore; 
Hollis Eble, Morgan; Leburn Kirk, Obion; 
Glen Masters, Overton; Doyle Allen, Perry; 
Glenn Hassler, Pickett; Ruth M. Swayne, 
Polk; Arnold Brown, Putnam; Mrs. Clyde 
Roddy, Rhea; Raymond Hallcox, Roane; 
Joe Morris, Robertson; R. M. Blair, Ruther- 
ford; Jessie Delk, Scott; Carl Adams, 
Sequatchie; Carl Lewelling, Jr., Sevier; 
Albert B. Buford, Shelby; Arnold Reynolds, 
Smith; James Bogard, Stewart; Charles F. 
Starnes, Sullivan; Billy $. Hobbs, Sumner; 
R. L. Akers, Tipton; Floyd Jackson, Trous- 
dale; Frank A. Stultz, Unicoi; J. B. Mitchell, 
Union; Willis B. Hale, Van Buren; C. P. 
Price, Warren; W. B. Carter, Washington; 
George Wilson, Wayne; Henry Wooten, 
Weakley; Thomas R. Hudson, White; W. V. 
Potts, Williamson; Herbert L. Jennings, 
Wilson; Gilbert Oxendine, Alcoa City; Mrs. 
John Bowers, Athens; Jerry C. Myers, 
Bristol; Clyde R. Baker, Chattanooga; 
Alice Johnson, Clarksville; Thomas C. 
Henley, Cleveland; Paul Pratt, Clinton; 
Howard Guthrie, Dyersburg; Mary Hoss, 
Elizabethtown; Beulah Sutton, Etowah; Mrs. 
Harold Patrick, Fayetteville; Mrs. Harry L. 
Shanks, Greenville; Mrs. Thelma McCluen, 
Harriman; William B. Day Jr., Humboldt; 
Rebecca New, Huntingdon; William L. 
Algea, Jackson; Wilita Mathes, Johnson 
City; Thomas Milam, Kingsport; Paul 
Kelley, Knoxville; Barnett J. Gamble, 
Lebanon; Mrs. William J. Prater, Lenoir 
City; Jack Mays, McKenzie; Louise Miller, 
McMinnville; Mrs. Ione St. John, Man- 
chester; Mrs. Ned T. Sherer, Maryville; 
Conan E. Davis, Sr., Memphis; Dorothy 
Clawson, Morristown; Mrs. Ed Baldwin, 
Murfreesboro; H. B. McDonough, Nashville; 
Charles S$. Davis, Oak Ridge; Arzo Posey, 
Oneida; Grace Robbins, Paris; Lawrence 
Baskin, Rockwood; Willodean Taylor, Treze- 
vant; Creed McClure, Tullahoma; J. Ray 
Carter, Union City; Charles H. Miller, U.T. 
Unit; E. W. Midgett, M. T. S.C. 


C. H. Moore Appointed to 
U.S. Office of Education 


Clardy H. Moore, for 32 years super 
intendent of Clarksville City Schools has 
been appointed special staff assistant for 
the National Defense Education Act pro 
grams in the U. S. Office of Education. 

He will be responsible for a continuing 
review and appraisal of the results and ef- 
fectiveness of the NDEA programs, includ- 
ing coordination of information relating 
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HELPING 
YOU TO 


TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Learn In School Mele Us Achieve Success 




















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 

(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 






ACHIEVED vEMENT 


Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





fr MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. ae | 
i P.O. Box 149 P 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. i 
i Please send me free and without obligation: | 
| 0) Latest “Vocations and Education’’ poster } 
§ 0) “Leaders in Achievement” poster | 
2 Your Name ~ | 
Name of School .. 
I School Address ... i 
City and State . 


NOVEMBER 1959 




















to the programs. 

As city school superintendent, Mr. Moore 
pioneered in educational programs to foster 
the teaching of science, and 
foreign languages—educational areas now 
being strengthened throughout the country 
under the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Moore is one of two Tennessee rep- 
resentatives in the Ninety-Eight Club, a 
nation-wide organization of school super- 
intendents comprised of two members from 
each of 49 states. In 1956, he was a mem- 
ber of the Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. He represented Tennessee on the 
Advisory Council of this Association from 
1954 to 1957. He has also served as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Public School Officers 
Association and of the Tennessee Education 


mathematics, 


Association which he helped to reorganize 
in 1933. 


New Health Insurance 


A new comprehensive health and acci- 
plan is available for the 
Mann 


dent insurance 
first time this fall from the Horace 
Insurance Company sponsored by the TEA. 
The policy pays the first $500 of hospital 
bills, increases the previous surgical sched- 


ule by 50 percent and pays 80 percent of | 


a maximum of 


this 


additional 
$10,000. 
new major medical plan are: 


costs up to 


Outstanding advantages of 


Hospital: Semi-private room and board 
($20.00/day allowance for private room), 
miscellaneous hospital services, routine 
nursing, laboratory fees, supplies, drugs, 
operating equipment, diagnostic 
hospital confinement for sickness except 
X-rays, and emergency out patient accident 


room 


treatment. 

Surgical: Fees for any operation, disloca- 
suture rendered by a 
Twenty-five percent of 


tion, fracture, or 
licensed physician. 
surgical schedule is allowed for anesthetist. 
Medical: 
gical schedule, 
care and treatment, 
physiotherapists, radiologists, 
medicines which are prescribed, 
limbs, eyes, 
chair rental, 
service. 


Surgical fees in excess of sur- 
physicians’ fees for medical 
registered nurses’ fees, 
drugs, and 
artificial 
braces, wheel 
ambulance 


crutches, casts, 


iron lung, local 


Maternity: $200 for normal pregnancy, 
$300 for Cesarean section or ectopic preg- 
nancy. Miscarriage or abortion up to $100. 
Complications of pregnancy covered on 
80/20 percent basis up to $10,000. Waiting 
period 10 months. 
Mental illness is covered for 30 days. 

For complete details contact your Horace 


Mann representative. (See ad on page 1.) 


Local Salary Supplements 


Increase 


Sixty-five school systems obtained local 
salary supplements in ranging 
from $5 to $400 in across-the-board increases 


amounts 


HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “uvine security 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 





sania Seis 





With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


| 

YOU ARE COVERED during your 
authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions .. . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 





erity 


Gentry Hale, 
State Mor. 
Nashville 








F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “? 
1 P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. g 
1 (0 Please mail your free folder about ff 
i GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- i 
gation. 
[lo | want to join the Educators Group in i 
it 
t 


my school. Tell me how to apply. 








| 
Name Hy 
| 
| 








Address 
City State ame 
it School " 
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Now 


from the publishers of MUSIC FOR LIVING 
leading textbook series for grades 1-6 


new books for Junior High Schools 


Music in Our Life 


Music in Our Times 


IRVIN COOPER, ROY E. FREEBURG, RAYMOND RHEA 
WARNER IMIG, EMILE SERPOSS, HARRIET NORDHOLM 


Colorful books offer a fascinating variety of songs selected 
and arranged for the general music class. Also included 
are units on listening, records and recording, hi-fi, and 
percussion ensembles. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
SPIRAL-BOUND 


with accompaniments, teaching suggestions, 
and a wealth of background information. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 





Representative: JACK W. DRAPER, Nashville 























TENNESSEE TRAILBLAZERS 


Charter Service * Educational Tours * Sightseeing 
Let us help you plan your senior trip. 
ICC certificated * Fully insured * Modern Diesel coaches to serve you 
425 Fifth Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee AL 6-0135 











MAKE YOUR WILL! 


Don't leave it to the State to distribute your 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; . A 
Dublin to past the fron Curtain. A different assets. National will forms take only a few 
trip—for the young in spirit who want to be minutes to make. Send $1.00 for 2 complete 
accompanied but not herded around. Also National will forms. 
shorter trips. NATIONAL FORMS 

EUSOPE SUMMER TOURS Box 48313T, Briggs Station 
255 Sequoia (Box $) Pasadena, California Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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for 1959-60. Schedule adjustments in some 
cases resulted in higher increases to particu- 
lar individuals. At least 59 counties and 45 
cities and special school districts now pay 
supplements to the state salary schedule. 


| At least 8 of these are paying them for the 


first time this year. 

A “Guide for Use in Seeking Local Salary 
Supplements” and other useful data are 
available from the TEA office upon request. 
The TEA enters discussions relative to local 
supplements only when invited to do s0. 
In securing supplements for the current 
year, many systems followed the suggestions 
found in the guide, and in numerous cases 
local committees called upon the TEA re- 
search service. 


Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institute 


The Child Study Center and Division of 
Human Development of Peabody College 
announces a Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institute under the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, administered 
by the United States Office of Education. 
The institute begins February 1 and ends 
May 31, 1960. 

The focus of the institute will be on 
gifted children. The program will include 
supervised practice, lectures, and seminars 
in the areas of (1) counseling and appraisal 
of secondary school students, (2) consulta- 
tion with parents, school personnel and 
community resources personnel, (3) be- 
havioral theory related to superior or gifted 
children, (4) contemporary social issues af- 
fecting guidance and life planning. 

Applicants must be teachers or counselors 
in public secondary schools who have been 
certified by their school principal, superin- 
tendent or commissioner as people who will 
be employed as counselors in public second- 
ary schools after completion of the Institute. 

Enrolees must hold a Bachelor’s degree, 
have at least two years successful teaching 
experience and have the equivalent of at 
least 12 quarter hours graduate work in 
guidance and counseling. Applicants who 
have already received a Master’s degree in 
counseling and guidance are not eligible. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
Peabody Child Study Center Guidance and 
Counseling Institute, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 5, Tennessee. In addition, each appli- 
cant must submit (1) all of his college and 
university transcripts (2) his scores on the 
Miller Analogies test (Contact Psychological 
Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
36, New York) or the Graduate Record 
Examination including the area tests and 


| one advanced test (Contact Educational 


Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey), (3) 
a statement from the applicant’s superin- 
tendent or commissioner that he will be 
employed as a counselor in secondary schools 
after completion of the institute. Forms 
will be provided certifying authority when 


| application is received. 
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TV Personalities Urge Citizens 
To Visit Schools During AEW 


If the floodtide of parents invading class- 
rooms during American Education Week, 
Nov. 8-14, makes school staffs feel like 
happy sorcerers’ apprentices, much of the 
credit can go to the broadcasting industry— 
which has gotten behind the “Visit Your 
School” promotion with greater fervor 
than ever before. 

American Education Week 1959 is being 
ushered in by some famous mothers and 
dads of the broadcasting industry, plus 
a horse and his young master. For ex- 
ample: 

On Saturday, Nov. 7, at 11:00 am. EST 
over 163 stations of the NBC television 
network, “Fury,” the story of a boy and 
his black stallion, will exhort parents to 
visit their schools the following week. 
The entire dramatic half-hour program 
revolves around a visit-your-school theme. 

And that isn’t all: Fury and his young 
master Joey (played by 15-year-old Bobby 
Diamond) have provided the National 
Education Association, through their pro- 
ducer, Independent Television Corpora- 
tion, with two filmed 20-second spot 
announcements promoting American Edu- 
cation Week. These have been distributed 
by NEA’s Division of Press and Radio 
Relations to television stations throughout 
the country for showing before and during 
the week. 

On Sunday, Nov. 8, on the “General 
Electric Theatre,” (9:00 p.m. EST, CBS- 
TV) Ronald Reagan will make a special 
announcement urging parents to visit their 
schools. 

Donna Reed devotes a special episode of 
her ABC Television Network program to 
a school theme—“Flowers for the Teacher” 
—Thursday, Nov. 12, 8:00 p.m. EST, and 
will also promote American Education 
Week. 

On radio the familiar voices of two 
former teachers turned comedians—Sam 
Levenson and Andy Griffith—will, each 
in his own inimitable way, exhort par- 
ents to visit their schools. The two per- 
formers recorded one-minute public-serv- 
ice announcements for NEA, which is 
offering them for local radio placement. 
Each 45 rpm record containing the Leven- 
son-Griffith messages will sell for $1. Write 
American Education Week, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Poster made available by the TEA for 
display on billboards throughout the 
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WHY USE 
HORSE & BUGGY 
TECHNIQUES? 
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TAX TAN TAN ANTON aN aN aN Yaxt 


LIKE THIS? 


Since your students do most of their work 
—reading, writing and studying — within 
less than an arm’s length, why then only 
check their vision only at 20 feet? Many 
do and it’s just effective as it seems—tell- 
ing the visual capabilities at 20 feet and 20 
feet only! 





TANITANI TAN TANI YAN AN TAN aN aN Vani Vartan Yaxiivert 


LOROBOMOMOMOIO 





Your students’ visual difficulties cover a 
multitude of problems such as near vision, 
binocular co-ordination, field of vision, and 
many others. These, too, should be checked 
in a visual examination. 


There is often a direct correlation between 
poor vision and poor grades. Learn more 
about how to recognize students having 
visual problems. Send for these two FREE 


pamphlets— 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL 
PROBLEMS 
and 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT 
VISION AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


(please state school and grade) 
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903 DuPONT BLDG. ¢ MEMPHIS 3 
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—Order by mail from this advertisement— 


0-P Chat 


Cote ta Cis crafts 


for design-deco- 

briotmaa (ii Make 

Mriotmaa_ (ii: possessions 

of lasting beauty 
for use. Chri to all levels. 


6: i Wooston Figure Foros 





Make into char- 
acters, pendants, 
figurines, wooden 
angels, minia- 
tures, etc. Just 
paint or adorn with bits of materials. 

PRICES 


No. 534 (3//."" high No. 534M (2" high 





x I/,"" dia.) x %4"' dia.) 
1 only . $ .15 ea. I bag of 12...$ .50 bag 
2 to 35 13" 2 to 35 bags 4" 
36 or more 
36 or more aa" ee 


Plus Postage 


’ if . "A 
Two-piece round 
wooden box, holds 
coil of 100 stamps, 
may also be used 
for paper clips. 
pins, etc. 





PRICES 
| only $ .20 ea. 3 or more $ .17 ea. 
2 to 35 —_— Plus Postage 


Write for free illustrated catalog showing a big 
variety of low cost quality crafts for surface decora- 
tion. Excellent for classroom, groups or personal 
use. Inexpensive practical—sparks interest and ex- 
citement. 


ACL Mea SANDUSKY, OHIO 
ee > am 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 


















Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
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WHY TEACH FOR CREATIVITY? 
[Continued from Page 8] 


needs to have the perception that 
his acts of exploration are satis- 
fying. Children and adults alike 
tend to do the things that satisfy 
their needs, that are gratifying 
to them. Too often, I suspect, the 
child in school is rewarded for 
conformity, for giving back the 
answer the teacher wants. Indeed, 
this is often true even in the 
graduate school. Advanced stu- 
dents, instead of being liberated 
to pursue the dictates of their 
own curiosity and genius, are 
sometimes exclusively occupied by 
even devious processes of satisfy- 
ing professorial whims. I’m in 
favor of a system of education 
which rewards pupils for being 
creative. 


Dr. Wright: Our panel has been 


concerned with “Why teach for 
creativity?” without duly  con- 
sidering three basically important 
questions: (1) How does one 
recognize creativity? (2) What 
kind of setting is most conducive 
to its development? (3) What 
can the teacher do about promot- 
ing creativity in his own class- 
room? In an age of conformity, 
of the organization man, we 
teach for creativity out of neces- 
sity because we dare not do other- 
wise. Civilization was created and 
is advanced by the creative mind. 
This is our most precious human 
quality, and we must foster it in 
the schools. 


Mr. Sloan: What about the need 


and responsibility of these teach- 
ers to create in the pupils the 
desire to get the most out of theit 
abilities? What can the teache1 
do to create that desire? 

Ray: I think in terms of the 
time my wife and I have spent 
trying to get our sons to think 
for themselves, and of the frustra- 
tions thinking for themselves has 
caused. Our older son entered 
Vanderbilt, where he was re- 
quested to learn a poem. Think- 
ing for himself, he reasoned, there 
are many things I could do but I 
think the poem meaningless and 
not worth learning. Consequently 
he flunked his English course. 
Teachers must avoid making sit- 
uations in which students find 
creativity futile. There are so 
many instances where conformity 


Mr. Sharp: 


Dr. Drummond: 


is necessary the student faces the 
question always, “When do I dare 
and when can I afford to be 
creative?” 

It would appear that 
the finest type teacher is the one 
who can establish in the student 
the thought of new horizons, | 
wonder if creativity does not more 
frequently arise to the front dur- 
ing periods of stress, 


Dr. Hill: The question arises 


whether college professors _pro- 
duce best under “contented condi- 
tions” or with some discontent 
and dissatisfaction. Are happy 
professors more productive than 
unhappy ones? 


Dr. Deter: In a sense human be- 


ings constantly struggle for the 
maintenance of a kind of psycho- 
logical homeostasis. It remains a 
fact, however subtle, that the most 
precious jobs life has to offer 
usually involve tensions stemming 
from disequilibrium. I don’t like 
the deadening effects of utter 
satisfaction with the status quo. 
I’m for sublime _ discontent. 
Teachers should be goading in- 
struments. Out of the depths of 
anxiety come motivations, and 
achievements result from frontal 
assaults on dissatisfaction. 


Dr. Wright: I am _ wondering 


whether teachers at all levels and 
of all subjects should be expected 
to teach for creativity. 


Dr. Ray: Before I have time to 


think, I shall say yes. The coldest 
assignment I can. imagine is to 
tell students “Bring in a theme 
of 150 words on any subject you 
choose.” The teacher should re- 
live some of his own experiences 
for students. He should also be 
a good salesman—creating a de- 
sire to accomplish something. 
Since so much 
emphasis has recently been placed 
upon math and science, I would 
like to point out that children 
can be creative with words as well 
as in other areas. Somehow we 
ought to spark that aspect of 
creativity, too. 


Dr. Hill: I doubt that we can make 


or mar the genius, but we can 
do a great deal to mar or make 
the person just below the level 
of genius. 
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Ginn and 
Company 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 
3, Ga. Represented by John T. 
Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Frank- 
lin, Tenn. 


Solve your reading problems with the 
complete Ginn Reading Program 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Basal books for grades 1-8, outstanding for the interest and quality of 
their stories and poems. Comprehensive manuals, workbooks, charts, 
cards, tests, records available. Recently revised through grade 3. 


THE GINN ENRICHMENT READERS 


Five delightful collections of stories and poems to simplify transition 
from grade to grade at the primary level and to promote independent 
reading. 


GINN BOOK-LENGTH STORIES 


Whole books (8) by well-known authors, developing themes in the 
basic readers. For middle-graders. 








For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 


est travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


Ss LATIN AMERICA 
Ma arrica @ THE WORLD 


Most comprehensive itineraries ; $ 

Stimulating, congenial groups; 

experienced, inspiring leaders, 

fine hotels, excellent meals — up 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 


England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 

FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 

MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
Served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our cul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 

WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STU DY ABROAD 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Books that Make 
History Live! 


LIPPINCOT 








CORMORANTS BROOD 


By INGLIS FLETCHER. Lat- 
est of the author’s splendid 


' 
Gray Ghost of the Confederacy { 
novels about the Colonial South. 
I 
! 
I 
| 
| 
I 


By JONATHAN DANIELS. 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaan. A 
carefully researched and excit- 
ing biography of John Singleton 
Mosby, famous guerilla fighter 
for the Confederacy during the 
Civil War. Grades 7-12. $2.95 







History, suspense, and romance 
are mingled in the exciting story 
of the Carolina colonists’ strug- 
gle to win the freedom and jus- 
tice that had been promised. 

High School. $3.95 














THE BOLD CAVALIERS CAPTAIN LITTLE AX 


By JAMES STREET. Little 
Ax Trowbridge finds himself the 
leader of “The Cradle Com- 
pany,” a group of Confederate 
marauders—tough and resource- 
ful. Absorbing account of youth- 
in-the-ranks, unique in Civil 
War fiction. For the mature 
high school student. $3.95 





'] 

| 
Morgan's 2nd Kentucky Cavalry | 
Raiders | 

By DEE ALEXANDER | 
BROWN. Illustrated with con- | 
temporary photographs and i 
| 

| 

I 

| 

I 

| 

J 







maps. Authentic Civil War his- 
tory based on contemporary 
sources—the dramatic story of 
John Morgan and his amazing 
Confederate Raiders from Sniloh 
to Appomattox. 

High School. $6.00 















Send for FREE 1959-60 catalogs of books for 
(1) elementary and junior high, (2) high school 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 















COTTON 


... Nature’s 
Wonder Fiber 





for classes 


Through sound and 
color photography, this 
16mm film tells how science 
teams with nature to 
produce today’s version of 
the fiber which has served 
man 5,000 years. 

No brands or commercial 
tie-ins. Junior high 

and high school level. 
Length, 28 minutes. 
Holds Meritorious Award 
from Scholastic Teacher. 
For free loan... 


Write: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 











“For the Young 
of All Ages” 30-80 days by ‘ 
a Steamer trom 
27th Year 31388 51898 
Se by Aw trom 
WS 105 Departures. 11 itineraries. 


Group or independent. 


}EUROPE = 24-80 days °688 
~ ORIENT wea days 1998 
? AFRICA — 25-67 Days $1794 






5 SO.PACIFIC 30-63 days $1398 
A HOLY LAND 25-40 Days *1286 
sq 14-72 Days 5889 

£298 











Sg MAWAL/ — 10-44 Days 
SSEMEXICO — 318 Days. 269 
= State folders desires 
Ask Your Travel Agest STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Stu Tri 
® Ly - a ~Everyenere’ yy ad caine 
WORLD TRAVEL r+ one af trips incl steamer from $798. 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 27—July 29 
$240 includes tuition, board and room and 
activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. July 1—August 23 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August 

A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 

and Morocco (Africa). University credits op- 

tional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 

Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 

San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 








RAISE MONEY ..... +. 


School Projects. Easy. Dignified. No Invest- 
ment—No Risk. For "No-Obligation" 
Information Write 


STM, Mason Candies, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y. 
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LMudio-Visual Aids 


| 














MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


The Story of the Universe, a set of 
six color filmstrips based on astronomy 
stress the scientific method and emphasize 
the fact that scientific knowledge is not an 
isolated body of information. They also 
treat history, physics, geography, and other 
matters not purely astronomical in nature. 

This timely set of filmstrips will not only 
inspire the students but the teacher as well. 
With certain modifications in presentation 
they may be used in upper elementary 
grades and will be of special value for 
junior and senior high school students. 

The first filmstrip, The Earth’s Shape 
and Size deals with the story of the earth 
as an astronomical body—its form and mo- 
tions, its atmosphere and interior and the 
space around it. Students are introduced 
to astronomical principles discovered by 


| ancient peoples and the proofs of these 


| principles. 


| 


Motions of the Earth In Space, questions 


how we can be sure that the Earth rotates | 


on its axis and revolves about the sun, 
and looks at some of the consequences of 
these motions. 

The Earth as a Planet considers the earth 
as a home for men—its composition, struc- 
ture, atmosphere and seasons. The law 


of gravity is introduced. 


The fourth and fifth filmstrips, Explor- | 
ing The Space Around Earth and Informa- 


tion From Satellites consider rocket and 
satellite astronomy—the general cause and 
nature of orbits, notions of circular and es- 
cape velocity, uses of satellites and space 
stations. The nature of light and its spec- 
trum are brought up in answer to questions 
concerning transparency of the atmosphere. 
Possibilities of space travel are mentioned. 

Earth’s original satellite, the Moon, is 
treated in the sixth filmstrip, The Moon, by 
first bringing out ancient conceptions, then 
how modern knowledge including distance, 
size and shape is acquired. Phases of the 
moon are explained, but the point is em- 
phasized that we see only one side at all 
times; the geography of this side is dis- 


cussed. This set of six filmstrips is the 


| first of a four-unit series being prepared 


by Films for Education, 1066 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Moody Institute of Science has been 
producing excellent 16mm sound motion 
pictures for a number of years, but only 
recently they have gone into the production 
of filmstrips which are of equal quality. 
Below are listed some of their filmstrips 
along with a brief sketch of each. 

How We See and Hear—The operation 
of these organs is made understandable 
by colorful drawings and beautiful photo- 
graphs. Elementary grade level. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 












The most healthful 
k ! 
oe you | buy 


. Any school group makes 8c profit “al 
dime sale. Nearly all Americans eat 
and extey freshly popped popcorn. 


. \ cue ea 
a 
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WHIZ BANG 


Popcorn 
N. machine 















Price $265.00. Other models from only 
$199.00. Write for full details. No cash 
outlay, pay with profits as they are. 
earned. j 
















Write for catalog on Popcorn, Hot Choco- 
late, Cold Drinks, Hot Dogs and other 
refreshment items. a 
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School Supp y Division 
GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 
310 E. THIRD, i 2 OHIO, 














PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 








PROFITSe 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ti lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 91, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 























CRAFTS IDEA BOOK 


Contains over 60 pages of instruc- 
tions, ideas, prices and pictures of ¥ 
hundreds of classroom projects. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 





4 East Ié6th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





4707-D Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 











Are You An Unpublished Author? 


If you have a book length manuscript you would 
like to have published, our editorial staff wil! be 
glad to consider it. Our program has launched many 
new writers. Submit your work for free editorial 
evaluation and further information. We consider all 
types of material. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Atten: Mr. Quentin 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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Life Story of A Butterfly—From the 
tiny egg to the fully grown butterfly the 
complete life cycle of the Anise Swallowtail 
Butterfly is shown in detailed photographs. 
Elementary. 

The Wonders of Snow—Snow brings 
winter fun and beauty. Snow also protects 
seeds in the ground, provides water for us 
to drink, supplies water for farmers to 
grow our food, turns our electrical gen- 
erators. Through the microscope we see 
the beautiful shapes of snow crystals. 
Elementary. 


How Does A Garden Grow?—All living 
things depend upon green plants. Because 
plants are so important to us we should 
know about the sprouting ef seeds, primary 
and secondary roots, the vital need for light 
and water. Elementary. 


Our Desert Treasure—Eighteen percent 
of the land area of the United States is 
desert. This harsh land is used in several 
important ways. Water is shown to be 
the key to the desert’s treasure. Elementary. 


Miniature Plants of the Desert—Desert 
plants are wonderfully fitted to withstand 
the rigors of the desert. The little-known 
miniature plants of the desert are good 
examples. Scientists are trying to solve 
the secrets of these tiny plants, some no 
larger than a grain of sand. Elementary 
and secondary. 


Wealth in the Ocean—Historically, the 
bulk of man’s food, water and chemicals 
has come from the land. Because of the 
rapid population and industrial growth 
some land resources are becoming de- 
pleted. In spite of the fact that oceans 
cover 71 percent of the earth’s surface we 
are just now beginning to tap their vast 
storehouse. Many products we use every- 
day contain materials from the ocean. 


Worlds From Atoms—Everything in the 
world (solids, liquids and gases) is made 
of tiny particles called molecules. Molecules 
are made of atoms. Atoms in turn made 
of electrons, protons, and neutrons. The 
limited number of kinds of atoms combine 
to form millions of different substances. 
Upper elementary and secondary. 


The Wonder of Crystals—The beauti- 
ful crystal specimens we find on the surface 
and interior of the earth and in our medi- 
cine chest at home provide evidence of 
the orderliness of molecular structure. The 
characteristic shape of each crystal is de- 
termined by the distinctive forces the 
molecules exert on each other. Upper ele- 
mentary and secondary. 


Energy From Matter—Scientists are de- 
veloping new methods of releasing energy 
from matter. Fission and fusion reactions 
tap the tremendous energy associated with 
the nucleus of the atom for the use of 
man. Fission breaks up the nucleus while 
fushion combines several nuclei into 
heavier ones. Secondary. 
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PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER —here’s a 
novel quiz game adaptable for any grade 


Pumpkin fits in with autumn. And the 
unexpected appearance of Peter Peter's wife adds the 


delightful element of surprise. With wife's 





restricted living in a pumpkin shell and her new HORIZONS 


woman's curiosity, she wants to know what's 
what. Quiz can peak up interest in any subject. 





Suggestions for pumpkin and quiz, below. 


All your boys and girls can help 
you make the pumpkin. But don’t 
divulge the purpose. That’s secret. 


Make pumpkin a day or so ahead 
amid mystery and suspense. One 
way of making it is over card 
table (frame or round table this 
size.) Get flame proof, extra 
strong crepe paper —1 pkg. bright 
orange 25 ft. long; 1 pkg., 71% ft. 
Also, 1 pkg. green crepe, 7% ft. 
Cut length of orange paper twice 
height of card table. Glue sides to- 
gether with rubber cement. Wrap 
around table. Overlap in rear 4” for 
entrance. Pad table top with wads of 
newspaper to give bulgy pumpkin 
look. Gather top of ends together over 






















center of table. Tie with green paper, 
winding like a stem. Cut strips of 
— — for leaves. Fasten about 

ase of stem. Cut in paper doll fashion. 


Cut window big enough for child’s 
head with sunbonnet. Make white 
cardboard window; hinge with tape. 
10 min. before quiz, strange 
thumps come from within pump- 
kin. Suddenly window flies open 
—out pops Mrs. P’s head. She 
wears sunbonnet and perhaps 
great big glasses to peer over. 
She tells who she is and plight and 
begins a flood of questions. Stop 
her. She withdraws and closes 
window till ‘‘ready.” 





Now, explain quiz. Form teams — 
one aa most correct answers, 
wins. Prepare questions from 
textbooks and standardized tests. 
Read questions one by one. After 
each, Mrs. P flings window open, 
pops out head, squeeking ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I want to know that.” 


Train your best little actress for 
the part. She can be most amus- 
ing. (Pledge her to secrecy.) 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's EZZIZZz@> Gum gives 


you a refreshing, little lift and the 


natural chewing helps relieve tension. 











SEAL-O-SAN 


GYMNASIUM 
FLOOR FINISH 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 


Everett Drive 


NASHVILLE 


AM 9-3928 




















With the ACE 





Annie Sue Harvey (right), past president of the Davidson County Branch of 
ACEI, and Hickman School faculty member, helps parents and children make 
selections at the book sale. 


Books for Building 


By Annie Sue Harvey 
Hickman School 
Donelson 


How shall we raise the per capita quota 
of five dollars for the building fund for our 
national headquarters building in Wash- 
ington, D. C.? That was the problem facing 
a newly assembled faculty in the newly 
opened Hickman School at Donelson in 
Davidson County last year. 

Many member groups in_ established 
situations were happy to contribute five 
dollars each. They understood the need 
and felt a keen personal responsibility to 
meet it. In Hickman School, however, 
there were several teachers brand new in 
both ACE and Davidson County. It was, 
therefore, difficult at that time to expect 
them tc want to make payments above 
their regular ACE dues. 

Under the chairmanship of Patricia 
Taylor, the Hickman School group decided 
on a book sale as its project—the first such 
sale in the state for the purpose of raising 
funds for the national building fund. All 
the members entered into it wholeheartedly 
and, of course, it met with the approval 
of the principal, Charles Bullington, who 
helped materially in getting out letters 
and advance notices, including the follow- 
ing letter to patrons: 
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Dear Parents, 

The best gift any parent can give his 
child is a love of good books and the joy 
and benefits of reading. —The home atmos- 
phere has a great deal to do with the child’s 
attitude toward reading for enjoyment and 
for information—but it should not be a 
chore. 

Why not begin to build your child’s li- 
brary early so he can associate enjoyable 
experiences with you and his well-loved 
books? 

The teachers of Hickman School are 
giving you the opportunity to come to 
school to buy books for your children fo 
Christmas. A large selection of books will 
be on sale at school on Friday November 
14, from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m., and on Saturday 
November 15, from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Won’t you come and let us help you 
choose suitable books for your school chil 
dren and your pre-school children? The 
proceeds from this sale will go to the build 
ing fund of the Association for Childhood 
Education. 

Sincerely, 
Your Hickman School Teachers 

Project ACE Book Sale was an unquali 
fied success. 

The quota for the building was raised 
with a surplus which was contributed to 
the discretionary fund of the principal. 

The two days originally scheduled did 
not allow time enough for all the parents 


to attend. There were numerous requests 
that the showing be held over all the 
following week, which we did. This group 
recommends that the minimum time for 
best results would be two full weeks. 

The Tennessee Book Company cooper- 
ated by supplying a very wide and attrac. 
tive selection of books and by advising 
the group, as they have long done for 
schools and other book fairs. 

At the annual summer meeting at Pea- 
body College in June, this plan of book 
selling was adopted as a state-wide project 
to complete Tennessee’s quota for the 
ACEI building fund. 

Miss Mary Hall, president, Tennessee 
ACE, has announced through letters to 
the branches that Tennessee Book Company 
(126 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee) has offered to cooperate with those 
groups who wish to use this plan. Each 
school group should write directly to this 
company, giving them three or four weeks 
notice. Mrs. Mildred Bosworth, head of 
their trade and library department, will 
take over from there, providing full in- 
formation and a selection of the most suit- 
able titles. 

The members from Hickman _ School 
heartily endorse the project and will con- 
tinue it annually, not only to raise money 
but to bring children, teachers and parents 
together through good books, thereby pro- 
moting one of the great aims of ACEI. 


Education for 
International Understanding 
For several years UNESCO has been 
cooperating with some of its national 
commissions, to encourage experiments in 
education for international understanding. 
In a publication entitled “Education for 
International Understanding,” UNESCO 
offers to teachers a few ideas drawn mostly 
from experience in carrying out some of 
these projects. Most of the examples given 
are taken from reports prepared for 
UNESCO by teachers in many countries, 
and they provide a practical guide for 
colleagues both at home and abroad. 
The booklet describes some classroom 
practices, methods and teaching material 
which can be fitted into the usual school 
subjects; it shows that the regular school 
curriculum offers many opportunities for 
developing teaching for international un- 
derstanding. The first chapters deal with 
the three subjects which are basic themes 
for all ‘associated schools:” teaching about 
the United Nations, teaching about human 
rights, and teaching about other countries. 
Other chapters contain supplementary in- 
formation such as extra-curricular activities, 
research and evaluation, the role of the 
teacher, etc. 
Order Education for International Under- 
standing (examples and_ suggestions for 
classroom use) from UNESCO, Paris. Price 
$1.50. (UNESCO) 
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NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 


More Liberal Than Banks—Lower Than Finance Companies 





Borrow $200.00 to $600.00 


P ERSON AL or more... from Fellow 
LO ANS Teachers .. . on Signature, 


Auto or Furniture! 





TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 
room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 
Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


AGAIN, SCHOOL HAS BEGUN AND PROBABLY SUMMER POOPOPOOO OOO DODOOODDODOO DODD ODOC COED EDO LS 
EXPENSES HAVE ACCUMULATED — LET T.P.I.C. HANDLE PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
THESE BILLS BY CONSOLIDATION. YOUR MONTHLY PAY- Borrow 20 Pay 24 Pay 
MENTS AND COST CAN BE REDUCED AS WELL AS HAVING (Exclude 
ONLY ONE CREDITOR. July & 
fia . Aug.) 
No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- g 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your $200.00 $12.10 $10.08 
fellow teachers. 400.00 24.00 20.00 
500.00 30.00 25.00 
TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. 600.00 36.00 30.00 
Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers Your Life is Insured During 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager ; Paried of Lean 
PHONE DI 4-3731 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. Cneronnoons prebeoes aaa 





Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI], GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


Send your inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O.! NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
| Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service Dear Teacher: 
|Full Name: ce 7 ee Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also pro- 
vide a convenient and economical manner of 
consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 





Spouse's Name: _____ See eT 
jHome Address: - ey a ee ee 
| EMPLOYED BY: 


ny Seaiem _— 
| or 
| County System ae 








| 
| 
| 








| Name of School __ a 


| PAYMENT PLAN: 


20 Payment Plan 
24 Payment Plan 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 


Signature ——- 








Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
Specity—} on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 
Very truly yours, 
TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 


C. B. Scoggins, 
General Manager 

















From contemporary Quadraline, 
the Series 1600 Rectangular table. 
Trim, neat lines in a rugged, 
versatile addition to your library, 
classroom, conference room 

or cafeteria. Available with 

or without book compartments. 
Heights 21” thru 29”... 

top sizes 24” x 48” thru 36” x 72”. 


UADRALINE 


by american desk 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Contact 


MASSEY SEATING CO.  woatsne ee ave 











— VJ WY ki 





